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0, Mngt years ago there were still stage-coaches between Lon- 
don and Lowminster; and in the early dusk of spring and autumn, 
in the misty darkness of winter, and in the rosy western sunshine 
of summer-time, the music of the guard’s horn and the rattle of the 
wheels used to sound cheerily in the sleepy rural street, where the 
upper stories of the quaint old houses projected over the narrow 
pavement, and where there were more steeply-sloping roofs, narrow- 
peaked gables, and diamond-paned casements than in any other town 
in Midlandshire. In those days the modern builder had done no- 
thing to disturb the pleasant air of antiquity that pervaded the 
High-street, and harmonised well with the gray old gothic cross in 
the Market-place, and the splendid gloom of the Cathedral—a noble 
pile which lay a little way off the town, and was surrounded by 
half-a-dozen low rambling dwelling-houses, with queerly-shaped old 
gardens shut-in from the outer world by walls so ponderously built, 
that the brick in their many buttresses would have served for the 
building of a whole terrace of modern houses. These curious and 
spacious habitations belonged for the most part to the ecclesiastical 
dignitaries of the place, whose quiet existence was chiefly spent 
under the shadow of the old cathedral, and who were regarded as a 
superior race of beings by the humbler townsfolk. Altogether Low- 
minster was a comfortable well-to-do kind of a place; and for the 
weary wayfarer who came thither from the press and turmoil of 
busier scenes, the sleepy out-of-the-world air of the old cathedral 
town was apt to have a soothing influence as refreshing as the cool 
breath of ocean breezes to the wanderer from a sandy desert. Be- 
yond the town there were low fertile meadows and winding trout- 
streams, narrow lanes where the hedges grew high and wild, and 
where there'was a wealth of dog-roses and honeysuckle in the sum- 
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mer-time ; and here and there a gray ivy-grown old farm-house, or 
a water-mill with the miller’s comfortable cottage nestling beside it, 
came suddenly upon the pedestrian, inspiring him with the fancy 
that life must be pleasant and peaceful in these out-of-the-way nooks, 
and that time must here glide softly by in unison with the murmur 
of the dripping water, and the far-away sound of the cathedral bells, 
like a poem set to solemn music. 

There was one particular miller who lived a very little way out 
of the town, at the end of a rustic lane behind the cathedral—a 
lane that was just broad enough for his wagons, but in which two 
vehicles could not pass each other without damage to one of the 
hedges. The cottage was one of the prettiest in the neighbourhood 
of Lowminster, a low white building, with a good deal of ponderous 
timber about it painted black, and with roses and honeysuckle grow- 
ing almost as high as the chimneys. There was a rustic porch 
covered with jasmine and clematis, and opening straight into the 
everyday sitting-room; and there were many long low diamond-paned 
casements, with broad ledges, on which were always jars of flowers. 

Close beside the cottage flowed a broad deep stream, quite a 
young river in its way, in which the great mill-wheel went slowly 
round with a creaking noise in the still summer mornings. Farther 
offin the meadows through which it took its winding way this stream 
‘was renowned for trout, and Mr. Baxter was in the habit of letting a 
parlour and bedroom occasionally to any gentlemanly angler who came 
that way. The house was too large for the requirements of John 
Baxter and his two daughters, and the miller was not rich enough to be 
indifferent to any small profit that might be made in this manner. 

One midsummer morning full thirty years ago a gentleman came 
to the cottage with his rod upon his shoulder, and asked to see the 
rooms that were to let. I was a sultry drowsy kind of morning, 
and he found Mary Baxter,’ the miller’s younger daughter, leaning 
over the rustic wooden gate, looking dreamily out across the mea- 
dows with her pretty blue eyes. 

She looked up with a bright startled glance as the stranger ap- 
proached, and he thought he had never seen a fairer face. 

‘ This is Mr. Baxter’s house, I believe ?’ he said. 

‘ Yes, sir; my father’s name is Baxter. Did you please to want 
him ?’ 

‘The people at the coach-office told me that I could get lodg- 
ings here. I have come to Lowminster for a few weeks’ fishing and 
change of air; rather more for the sake of the country air than the 
sport, in fact, as I have been very ill.’ 

Mary Baxter glanced at him with a gentle sympathising look as 
she offered to show him the rooms. He was very handsome—the 
handsomest man she had ever seen; but there was a haggard worn 
look about his face, and his black eyes had a melancholy look, Mary 
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thought, as of a man with whom life had gone wrong. He was not 
in his first youth—was about five-and-thirty, perhaps—and he had 
a kind of weary air, as if he had outlived all the pleasures and hopes 
of youth, and had nothing to expect in the future. 

‘ Yes, the rooms will do very well,’ he said carelessly; and then 
asked the terms in so indifferent a tone, that Mary fancied money 
could be of no importance to him. 

He agreed to pay the price she named without the faintest ob- 
jection; and then walked listlessly round the garden with Mary and 
looked at the stream, about which he showed the nearest approach 
to interest that he had yet displayed upon any subject. 

‘It is all very pretty and rustic,’ he said. ‘I'll go back to the 
coach-office, and tell them to send my portmanteau.’ 

‘ Shall I send one of the boys from the mill, sir?’ asked Mary. 
‘ You may be tired, being an invalid, as you say, sir.’ 

‘It is very good of you to be so considerate. No, I am not 
tired ; I should rather like the walk.’ 

He lifted his hat to her at the little garden-gate, and then went 
away with his slow lounging step through the sultry noontide. Mary 
watched him thoughtfully. 

‘ Poor fellow !’ she murmured to herself softly ; ‘what a melan- 
choly expression he has! He seems to have suffered from some 
great sorrow.’ 

The gentleman she pitied thus had indeed suffered from great 
sorrow, chiefly connected with an obstinate run of ill-luck at cards, 
and an unfortunate selection of horses for the Derby and other great 
racing events ; but Mary, who was a tender romantic little creature, 
fancied that his griefs must lie nearer the heart. He had loved, 
perhaps, and had loved in vain, though that seemed almost impos- 
sible for one so gifted; or, more likely, the object of his affections had 
died on the eve of her wedding-day—Mary had read of such things in 
books. Some melancholy romance, she was convinced, was attached 
to the stranger with the pale handsome face and deep dark eyes. 

She stood at the gate for some minutes, meditating thus, and 
then ran off to the mill, to tell her father that the lodgings were 
let. When she went back to the house, she found her sister Har- 
riet, who had just returned from a morning’s marketing and gossip 
in Lowminster; and the two girls set to work to prepare the rooms 
for the stranger, assisted by a trim little maid-servant. Mary ran 
out into the garden to gather fresh roses; and the little sitting-room 
was perfumed with their rich odour when the stranger arrived by and 
by, followed by a lad carrying a large black-leather portmanteau. 

He took no notice of the roses, though they were the finest 
Mary had been able to find in the garden; and he asked the sis- 
ters, in rather a peevish tone, what they could give him for dinner. 
Mary was a little disappointed to find him so much interested in 
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the dinner question; but then he was an invalid, she argued with 
herself, and invalids are apt to attach undue importance to such 
things. Harriet, who was a thorough housekeeper, and had no 
romantic aversion to the dinner question, suggested an excellent 
bill of fare; and this matter being settled to the satisfaction of the 
new lodger, the two girls retired, Mary to the sunny parlour, where 
she sat down to her needlework by the open window; Harriet to the 
kitchen, to inaugurate the arrangements for the stranger’s dinner. 

Mary had plenty of time to think of the stranger’s melancholy 
face as she sat at work all through the drowsy summer afternoon, 
with a great bee buzzing and booming and bumping himself vio- 
lently against the diamond-paned casement, and with the perfume 
of a thousand flowers floating in upon her from the fertile garden. 
Yes, he was very handsome, there could be no doubt of that; and 
there was something strangely interesting in his haggard careworn 
face. If he had been in robust health and high spirits, she would 
have thought very little about him, she fancied; but there was a 
kind of mystery in that troubled look of his which could not fail to 
interest every one. She talked him over with her sister presently, 
when Harriet came in from the kitchen, and was surprised to 
find how little curiosity he had inspired in that eminently practical 
mind. Harriet owned that he was handsome, and remarked that his 
‘clothes were of the very best material, and seemed to be made in a 
more fashionable and elegant style than was common to the gentle- 
men of Lowminster. 

‘ He is in the army, I suppose,’ said Miss Baxter in conclusion; 
‘I saw a brass plate on his portmanteau, with ‘‘ Captain Herriston”’ 
engraved upon it.’ 

‘ Herriston !’ repeated Mary. ‘ What a pretty name!’ 

It seemed to her a very pretty name, as everything about the 
stranger seemed to her elegant and attractive. She saw him stroll- 
ing in the garden by and by as she sat at her work; and he came 
to the window, and talked to her with a manner that was listless in 
spite of his politeness, yet which seemed to Mary Baxter the most 
perfect manner in the world. She was only nineteen, and this splen- 
did stranger was the first interesting person she had ever encoun- 
tered. It was scarcely strange if he appeared to her to belong to 
a different race of beings from the young men of Lowminster—the 
smart, well-to-do, over-dressed tradesmen’s sons who admired her 
and paid her compliments in their clumsy manner, when she and 
her sister met them in the meadows after the Sunday-afternoon ser- 
vice at the cathedral. 

Captain Herriston talked very little, but he stood a long time 
by the window, dropping out a lazy sentence now and then. In the 
evening Mr. Baxter smoked his pipe in a rustic arbour at the end 
of the garden, according to his custom in this summer weather ; 
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and while he was sitting there with his two daughters, Captain Her- 
riston came out and joined the family group, pleased to find that he 
. might smoke his cigar in the presence of the young ladies. He 
quite drew the miller out in a conversational way by his questions 
about Lowminster, Mr. Baxter dilating much upon the prosperity of 
the sleepy old place, and the fortunes that some of the leading 
tradespeople had made in it. 

‘Why, there’s Josiah Greenock—you might have noticed his 
shop, perhaps, as you drove by—fishmonger and poulterer; if that 
man is worth sixpence, he’s worth a plum; and there’s Martin the 
butcher pretty nigh as rich, I daresay. Esther Greenock and my 
daughter Mary are uncommon fond of each other—they were at 
school together ; but Harriet, you see, she stopped at home to take 
care of me, and I don’t think there’s a better housekeeper in Mid- 
landshire. A very nice girl is Esther Greenock; a little set-up, 
perhaps, on account of her father’s money, but a very nice girl for 
all that, and like a sister to my Mary.—I haven’t seen you two 
together lately, by the bye, Molly,’ he added, turning to his daugh- 
ter. ‘ What’s come of Esther ?’ 

‘She’s staying at Woodgreen with her aunt, father,’ answered 
Mary ; ‘she’s likely to be away the best part of the summer.’ 

‘You haven’t been whipping the stream down yonder yet, sir?’ 
asked the miller presently. 

‘No, Mr. Baxter,’ answered Captain Herriston. ‘To tell you 
the truth, though I carry a rod and tackle, I am no very enthusi- 
astic angler. I have come to Lowminster more with a view to the 
recovery of my health than for the sake of the fishing ; but of course 
I shall try my luck. It will be an easy way of getting rid of my 
time, for one thing.’ 

He gave a short impatient sigh as he said this, and walked 
away from the arbour after wishing its inmates a brief good-night. 
When they came to know him better by and by, they found that he 
was subject to these sudden changes of mood. 

He stayed at the miller’s cottage for many weeks, whipping the 
stream daily without any very profitable result in the way of fish ; 
and dawdling away his evenings in the garden, sometimes smoking 
his cigar in the arbour, sometimes strolling among the flower-beds or 
under the old apple-trees in the orchard with the two girls, or with 
one of them—-very often with one of them, and that one was Mary. 

He had grown very confidential in his talk with her before many 
weeks were over, while the roses were still blooming in the pretty 
rustic garden. He told her all his troubles, rambling on about him- 
self in a gloomy discontented way, which seemed to afford a kind of 
relief to his mind. Yes, there had been troubles of the heart as 
well as money difficulties. He told her how he had been engaged 
to a very charming girl with a large fortune, and how the lady’s 
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father had interposed in a most infamous manner to prevent the 
match. Everything in life seemed to have gone wrong with him. 
His own father had treated him badly. He had been obliged to 
sell-out of the army, for reasons which he described rather vaguely 
to Mary Baxter ; and he had come down to Lowminster thoroughly 
weary of his existence. Prospects he had none. He was the poorest, 
most miserable castaway that ever cumbered the earth. 

Mary was never tired of listening to these complaints, and of 
pitying Captain Herriston’s afflictions. In all his troubles he had 
never come to neglect his appearance. His dress was always per- 
fection, even in that retired life; his whiskers faultless. From the 
gold-and-onyx studs which fastened his wristbands to the turquoise 
pin in his cravat, everything that he wore was alike elegant and 
costly. His dressing-case seemed to Mary the most beautiful thing 
in creation when she peeped shyly into his room, and saw the bright 
confusion of his table, where there were ivory-backed brushes and 
glittering bottles of perfume. She asked him once how he could 
be poor, when he had so many beautiful things belonging to him. 

He laughed at her innocence. 

‘ My dear Miss Baxter,’ he said, ‘a man keeps such things as 
those to the last. I have money enough to rub on with a little 
longer, and my creditors must wait. The question is, What am I 
to do in the future? Choose a new profession, as my friends 
obligingly suggest ? Rather a difficult thing to do when a man has 
passed his thirtieth birthday. Or emigrate, and turn sheep-farmer? 
Something must be done. I came down here sick and tired of 
London life, and in hopes that some brilliant inspiration might seize 
me in the quiet of the country; but I have been here a good many 
weeks, and the inspiration has not arrived. No, Mary, upon my 
soul, I do not know what is to become of me!’ 

He called her ‘ Mary’ sometimes, in a careless absent-minded 
way; and the sound of her name, so spoken, always sent a faint 
thrill through her heart—a tremulous kind of sensation, half plea- 
sure, half pain. 

So they dawdled on until the summer was quite gone, and Cap- - 
tain Herriston gave no sign of departure. He had paid his way 
regularly enough for the first few weeks, but after that had fallen 
into arrear. The miller was an easy-going sort of man, and liked 
his lodger ; so when the Captain assured him that the money would 
be paid early in October, at which date he expected remittances, 
Mr. Baxter consented to wait. The Captain remained. He wasted 
a good deal of his time in the meadows, fishing for something or 
other, though all chance of trout was over; and he contrived some- 
how to meet Mary Baxter very often in these lonely rambles. Whe- 
ther they met by concert, no one knew but themselves. The miller 
was busy all day long, and Harriet’s household duties completely 
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absorbed her time and thoughts; so Mary was tolerably free to go 
where she pleased. 

To her those long rambles through the lanes and meadows, and 
over the grassy hills that made a kind of amphitheatre round Low- 
minster, were like wanderings in some new garden of Eden. It 
seemed to her as if a new and wonderful life had opened before her 
footsteps since she first saw James Herriston’s face. They had 
been plighted lovers for some time past. He had not been able to 
resist the shy glances of those tender eyes, which told him so inno- 
cently that he was beloved; and one day, when the two were alone 
together in the garden, the words which sealed Mary Baxter’s fate 
were spoken. 

‘Mary,’ he said to her suddenly, ‘upon my life, I believe you 
love me.’ 

He looked down at her blushing face with a half-amused smile 
upon his own. 

‘Such a worthless, purposeless fellow as I am, too—undeserv- 
ing any good woman’s regard,’ he went on, in his slow listless way. 

Mary flamed up indignantly at this. He was not worthless. 
He deserved the love of a much better woman than herself—of any 
lady in the land. 

«My dearest girl,’ he said, still smiling down upon her as if 
she had been a pretty child, ‘ what can I give to any woman? what 
hope in the future, what position in the present? You are the 
sweetest and loveliest girl I ever knew in my life; and if I were 
not the man I am, I would ask you to marry me to-morrow.’ 

‘If I thought you loved me,’ she faltered, ‘that is all in the 
world I should care for.’ 

‘I do love you, Mary; it is impossible to know you as I do, 
and not love you. If ever I am in a position to marry, you shall 
be my wife; but Heaven only knows if that day will ever come.’ 

It was after this that they met so often in the lanes and mea- 
dows. Mary was unspeakably happy in the knowledge that James 
- Herriston loved her. She looked forward very vaguely to that re- 
mote future in which she might be his wife. It was enough for 
her to know she was beloved by this man, who seemed to her as 
high above her as if he had been some exiled prince. -They never 
talked of the future. James Herriston accepted Mary’s homage 
with a lazy kind of satisfaction. He was happier than he had been 
for some time in this girl’s society. He felt himself, in a manner, 
rehabilitated by such devoted love. He was not so worthless, after 
all; he had not quite outlived his power to charm. He smiled at 
his handsome image in the looking-glass, and sang a few bars of an 
Italian serenade in his rich deep voice, as he thought of Mary’s 
worship. 

‘Poor little soul, how she loves me!’ he thought to himself. 
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‘If I were only a rich man, or if she had money, instead of being a 
hard-working miller’s daughter! Poor little girl! It never can come 
to anything, of course; but it is pleasant to be loved like that.’ 

He had begged Mary to say nothing about their attachment to 
her father or her sister. Under such uncertain circumstances, it 
was so much better to keep matters to themselves, he urged; and 
Mary had agreed to this, knowing the practical turn of mind which 
prevailed in her family, and that neither her father nor her sister 
would be likely to approve of an engagement in which marriage was 
such a remote contingency. 

So things went on in the pleasant early autumn weather, Cap- 
tain Herriston growing daily more intimate with the miller’s family, 
and spending all his evenings in their common sitting-room. Honest 
unsuspicious John Baxter liked him very much, and was delighted 
with his talk about that outer world of which he himself knew so 
little. 

It was about the middle of September when Esther Greenock 
came home from her long visit to an aunt who lived in the next 
county. The rich Mr. Greenock had built himself a handsome 
house not very far from John Baxter’s mill, and it was Esther’s 
habit to spend a great deal of her time with her friend Mary when 
she was at home. Her return, therefore, in a great measure put 
a stop to those quiet rambles with Captain Herriston, until Mary 
obtained her lover’s permission to tell Esther of her engagement, 
of course under the seal of secrecy. After this, the walks went on 
as before, only that Esther now very often accompanied the lovers, 
and they seemed all the gayer for her society. She was a clever 
high-spirited girl, with a very good opinion of herself, founded, per- 
haps, not a little on the fact that she was sole heiress to her father’s 
large fortune. It was considered in Lowminster that she would 
most likely make some very brilliant match; and Esther was in- 
clined to agree with Lowminster upon this point, though where the 
bridegroom was to come from remained a profound enigma, only to 
be solved by time. She was good-looking, in rather a bold com- 
mon style, dressed in the height of provincial fashion, and strummed 
upon the piano with more recklessness than skill. 

Of course Mary was anxious to know what her friend thought of 
Captain Herriston. Esther acknowledged that he was very hand- 
some, and had agreeable, not to say fascinating manners; but. she 
was not very enthusiastic in her praise of him, and Mary thought 
her cold. She wanted all the world to bow down before her idol, 
and she was almost inclined to resent Miss Greenock’s cool dis- 
missal of the subject. 

Esther seemed, however, by no means to dislike the Captain’s 
company in her walks with her friend. She wore her prettiest 
bonnets, and put on her most animated manner during these rural 
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rambles. She made her father invite the miller’s family to tea and 
supper, including Captain Herriston ; and she played and sang to him 
in the gaudy newly-furnished drawing-room. Poor Mary looked 
on rather wistfully during this performance, wishing that she could 
play the piano, and were more like a lady, for her lover’s sake— 
wishing, above all, that she had Esther Greenock’s wealth with which 
to endow him. For her own part she had no fear of poverty with 
him. What could be greater happiness than to be his slave, to 
wait upon him, and toil for him ? 

She told him so by and by, in answer to some querulous speech 
of his about ‘that old Greenock’s money,’ as they walked home arm- 
in-arm a little way behind the others. She told him how happily 
she could endure poverty for his sake. 

‘ That’s all very well, Mary,’ he answered, ‘ and highly flatter- 
ing to me; but, you see, I can’t endure poverty myself, and I will 
never marry until I can afford to keep a wife decently.’ 

Mary caught a severe cold soon after this little party, and was 
confined to her room for several days, during which time she was 
much distressed to think of her lover’s solitude. She asked Harriet 
every day how the Captain was employing himself, and heard every 
day that he was out—he went out early with his fishing-rod, and 
did not come home till his six-o’clock dinner. The weather was 
unusually fine just then, and there was every temptation for him to 
be out of doors; but still Mary felt she would rather he had stayed 
more at home while she was so ‘ill. 

‘ What pleasure should I take in the sunshine if he were ill ?’ 
she thought to herself; ‘I should not care to stir from the house.’ 

Esther Greenock came now and then during her friend’s illness, 
but she happened on each occasion to be in a hurry, and Mary 
fancied that her old cordial manner had given place to a kind of 
restraint. 

It was on a mild sunless day that Mary was allowed to go 
downstairs for the first time since her illness. She had been con- 
fined to her room nearly a fortnight, and this time, measured by her 
separation from her lover, had seemed to her very long. She trem- 
bled a little as she went slowly downstairs, thinking how soon she 
was to see him, and wondering what he would say‘to her, and how 
he would look as he took her hand for the first time after this 
dreary severance. Would it be as difficult for him to conceal his 
agitation as she was sure it would be for her ? 

Breakfast had been over some time when she went downstairs. 
The house was very quiet—unnaturally quiet it seemed to Mary, 
in her impatience to hear that one voice she loved so well. The 
door of Captain Herriston’s sitting-room was open, and the room 
was empty. He was out, then, again to-day! The disappointment 
came upon her with a sudden chill. She had hoped that he would 
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have heard of her coming downstairs, and would have stopped at 
home to see her. 

Her sister Harriet came in from the garden while the invalid 
stood for a moment before that open door ;—came in looking as 
fresh and bright and active as if there were no such thing as sorrow 
in the world. 

‘Why, Mary,’ said she, ‘I didn’t expect you down so soon. I 
was coming up to help you to dress. Go into the parlour, child ; 
there’s a fire in there, lighted on purpose for you. Go in and make 


yourself warm. You look as pale as a ghost. I think the doctor - 


would send you back to bed if he saw you.’ 

Mary obeyed her sister, and seated herself by the fireside with 
a very listless air. 

‘Captain Herriston has gone out, I suppose ?’ she said presently. 

‘Yes; he went very early this morning. He has gone to Lon- 
don for a week.’ 

‘ To London ?’ 

‘Yes, to London. Why, child, how you stare! Father’s money 
will be all right, he says. He has taken nothing with him but a 
carpet-bag, and he is to be back in a week.’ 

For a few minutes Mary Baxter sat quite still, with her hands 
clasping the arms of the chair, trembling very much and unable to 
speak. Her sister was too busy over her needlework to observe the 
girl’s agitation. 

‘It’s very sudden, isn’t it, Harriet ?’ she said at last, in a faint 
voice. 

‘ The Captain’s leaving? Yes, he had some letter from London 
last night, it seems, and he was obliged to go there on business.’ 

Mary lay back in her chair, with half-closed eyes, for the rest of 
the morning, thinking drearily of the long dull week that must drag 
itself to an end before James Herriston’s return. Harriet went on 
quietly with her work, thinking that her sister was enjoying a plea- 
sant dose; until the burly miller came in to his dinner, when poor 
Mary had to rouse herself from that dismal reverie, and receive her 
father’s congratulations upon her recovery. 

‘ You look very white and feeble yet, though, my lass,’ he said ; 
‘but it’s pleasant to see you downstairs again; and you'll pick up 
your strength all the faster down here, I daresay.’ 

She smiled at him faintly, as she stood leaning against him 
a little, with one slender arm round his neck. In spite of Harriet’s 
usefulness to him, Mary had always been his favourite. The girl 
knew this, and thought with a remorseful pang of that strange idol 
which she had worshipped to the neglect of her doating old father. 
She sat down on a low stool at his feet by and by, when he was 
smoking his after-dinner pipe, and laid her pretty head upon his 
knee. The slow tears stole down her pale cheeks as she sat thus, 
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thinking of her absent lover and the sin that she had sinned against 
her father in concealing the fact of their attachment. 

It was a leisure afternoon with the miller; and when he had 
finished his pipe, he strolled out to the garden-gate, and stood there 
with his arms resting on the topmost bar, lazily contemplating the 
landscape, and waiting for a gossip with any neighbour who might 
happen to pass that way. He had not long to wait. One of his 
old cronies came down the lane presently, and stopped at the gate 
nearly half an hour talking. Mary watched the two men from her 
chair by the fire, wondering what they were talking about so earnestly 
—wondering at their cheerfulness too. It seemed strange to her that 
every one did not feel the dulness of the place now, when its very life 
and brightness had departed with James Herriston. 

John Baxter came back to the parlour by and by rubbing his 
hands. 

‘ Here’s strange news for you, girls,’ he said. ‘Esther Greenock 
has run away—disappeared this morning before breakfast, leaving a 
letter for her fatlier, telling him she was going to be married to the 
man she loved, and that it was not a bit of use going after her, as 
she’d made up her mind, and nothing in the world could turn her.’ 

‘Esther gone to be married, father?’ cried Mary. ‘Why, I 
never knew there was any one she cared for!’ 

‘Nor any one else either, it seems,’ answered the miller. ‘ The 
man must be some one she got acquainted with while she was away 
at her aunt’s. Old Greenock was in an awful rage, Sam Wills told 
me just now; but instead of going after his daughter, as every one 
thought he would, he said she had made her bed, and might lie upon 
it. He wasn’t going to waste time and trouble looking after her. 
And now it comes out that he’s going to marry Joe Ashton’s 
daughter,—you know Ashton, that has got a small farm at Over- 
ingham ?—and ain’t particularly sorry to get rid of Miss Esther, 
who always rode the high horse with him.’ 

The miller went out after tea. It was a club-night at a little 
tavern in Lowminster—a night when the tradesmen of the place met 
for a weekly gossip over their clay pipes. John Baxter was one of 
the steadiest and most sober of men, and it was only a little after 
nine when he came home from this simple gathering. 

‘Well, girls,’ he said, as he seated himself in his arm-chair 
by the fire, ‘ they’ve found out all about Miss Esther’s beau. They 
went off together at seven o’clock this morning in a postchaise from 
the Black Lion. You'll never guess who it is.’ 

Mary rose suddenly from her chair, white to the very lips. 

‘Captain Herriston,’ she said. 

‘Why, you must have known something about it, surely, lass !’ 
cried the miller. ‘That's the man.’ 

‘I thought so,’ she said faintly, and sat down again without 
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another word; and went to bed by and by without having betrayed 
her secret by the smallest sign 

So she bore her trial silently and submissively to the very end. 
Three days after the elopement, a letter came for John Baxter, 
enclosing a cheque for the amount of Captain Herriston’s debt, and 
requesting that his portmanteau might be sent to a certain hotel 
at the West-end. This was all. Three months after this, Mr. 
Greenock married Sophy Ashton, a very pretty girl of about twenty. 
The Baxters heard about the same time that he had settled three 
hundred a-year upon his daughter—a very small amount compared 
with that young lady’s expectations; and that Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
riston were living at some small town in France. 

No one ever guessed Mary’s trouble. She was a very long time 
recovering from that attack of cold and low fever which the doctor 
had prognosticated would be an affair of a week or two; but she did 
recover, and went about the house with her old light step once more ; 
never again with the old gaiety of spirit—that was gone for ever. 
There was a gentle placidity in her manner which was very beautiful ; 
but she was never again to be the bright happy creature she had 
been before the advent of James Herriston. No one suspected the 
cause or the nature of this change. Her friends only thought that 
she had grown steadier. 

Years went by, and Mary Baxter had more than one elegible 
offer of marriage from prosperous young tradesmen in Lowminster ; 
but advancing years found both the sisters confirmed old maids. 
The miller died, and they were obliged to leave the comfortable old 
house in which their quiet uneventful lives had been spent. They 
were not well-off by any means after their father’s death; so they 
took a small house on the outskirts of the town, and eked-out a very 
slender income by letting lodgings. 

Eight-and-twenty years had gone by since Esther Greenock’s 
elopement. Harriet and Mary Baxter were now two quiet-looking 
women with iron-gray hair, always dressed in gray or neutral tints, 
and with a look of settled spinsterhood about them, a genteel faded 
air, and a most scrupulous neatness and purity in the details of their 
quaker-like costume. They were happy together in a quiet mono- 
tonous way, and loved each other very tenderly. Things had gone 
tolerably well with them; for they were liked and respected by all 
Lowminster, and people were always pleased to do them a good turn. 
Mr. Greenock’s young wife had brought him two bouncing sons, to 
the ruin of Esther’s expectations. She had never received more 
from her father than the three hundred a-year, and had long ceased 
to receive that. News of her death had come to Lowminster about 
ten years after her marriage. She had died at Nice after a long 
lingering illness, and had died childless. 

The house in which Harriet and Mary Baxter lived was in a 
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quiet little street on one side of an old arched gateway at the begin- 
ning of Lowminster—a gray old gothic arch, beyond which there 
were only a few straggling villas on the broad high-road. It was a 
modest little dwelling-place, lying some way back from its neigh- 
bours, with a patch of garden before it, where the flowers grew 
almost as luxuriantly as in the old garden by the mill-stream. The 
inside of the house was a pictzre in its neatness and spotlessness, 
and there was a quaint faded elegance about everything, and an all- 
pervading odour of dried rose-leaves and lavender, that had a kind of 
melancholy charm. All the furniture was old and out of date; but 
the spindle-legged mahogany tables and brass-handled bureaus shone 
like so many mirrors, and the roomy old easy-chairs were brightened 
by cushions with the freshest chintz covers, all rosebuds and apple- 
blossom. 

One cold autumn evening an invalid gentleman came to take 
the lodgings. He had been recommended by the chemist, he told 
the two spinster ladies, and he expressed himself much pleased with 
the rooms they showed him. He was a tall man, with a thick gray 
beard that concealed all the lower part of his face, gray hair, and 
black eyebrows, and very bright black eyes—eyes that gave Mary 
Baxter a strange puzzled feeling as she looked at them. He told 
them that his name was Howard, and that he meant to spend the 
winter at Lowminster. 

Everything was settled very easily. The stranger agreed to the 
terms, and took the lodgings from that moment, establishing him- 
self at once before the newly-lighted fire in the pretty little parlour. 
His luggage was to be sent for from the railway station. 

Mr. Howard was a very quiet lodger. He used to rise very 
late, sit all day reading and writing, and stroll out at dusk to smoke 
a cigar in the shady little street. He seldom walked much farther 
than this, and seemed indeed to have very little strength to spare. 
He was not a troublesome person by any means, but was self- 
indulgent, and very particular about what he ate. Harriet made 
him nice little dishes, and pampered him a good deal in this respect. 

He complained sometimes of being very lonely, and would send 
the old servant-of-all-work to the sisters sometimes of an evening, 
with his compliments, to ask if he might come to their room for 
half an hour’s chat. The request was always politely answered ; and 
he would come and sit with the two ladies for the greater part of 
the evening, telling-them all the news of the busy world which he 
had read in the day’s paper, and hearing their little humdrum 
gossip about the people of Lowminster. By and by he proposed a 
hand at cards; and after this it became an established thing with 
them to play whist with a dummy every evening. 

This lasted for some time, during which he paid his weekly 
bills with unfailing punctuality ; but after seven or eight weeks he 
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began to fall in arrear. His health grew worse, and he was no 
longer able to write, nor did he care now for. the evening rubber of 
whist. His spirits sank very low with the change in his health, 
and he entreated the sisters to sit with him ofan evening and to bear 
him company, and in the day too, sometimes. 

‘I am very low,’ he said; ‘but I shall be better soon, I daresay. 
Your money will be all right, Miss Baxter.’ 

This was to Harriet ; he never spoke of money to Mary. 

‘ There is something due to me from a London publisher, which 
I am sure to receive soon. And I shall be able to write again in a 
week or so.’ 

Harriet Baxter shook her head despondently as she told her 
sister this presently. 

‘I don’t believe he’ll ever get any better, or that he’ll ever pay 
us what he owes, Mary,’ she said; ‘we ought to get rid of him 
somehow or other.’ 

‘What!’ cried Mary, ‘turn him out of doors in his weak state ? 
Why, it would be a kind of murder. I wonder you can think of 
such a thing, Harriet. You so tender-hearted too!’ 

Harriet wiped her eyes, and kissed her sister. 

‘ Well, my dear,’ she answered resignedly, ‘I suppose we must 
make the best of it, and go on trusting him a little longer. But it 
* seems rather hard upon us. The money we saved in the summer 
will soon go.’ 

‘Never mind, dear; we can save more next summer. Anything 
is better than to turn that poor creature out of doors.’ 

Before long, this unprofitable lodger absorbed all their time and 
care. The Lowminster doctor gave little hope of his recovery. 
Mary Baxter nursed him night and day, devoting herself to the 
task with a patience that knew no change. Her sister remon- 
strated with her sometimes about this constant fatigue, but she 
would hear of no objection to her doing what she called her duty. 

‘ But it can’t be your duty to sacrifice your life for this man, 
Mary,’ said Harriet, ‘and he quite a stranger to us too.’ 

‘So was the traveller that the Samaritan took care of, Harriet. 
You needn’t fear my being any the worse for what Ido. It would 
do me more harm to be fidgeting myself about that poor creature, 
as I should, if I left Anne to take care of him.’ 

The sick man lingered on through the beginning of the year. 
The days had lengthened a good deal, and the little garden was full 
of crocuses, when he began to sink. The money had never come 
from the London publisher, and he owed the Miss Baxters more 
than thirty pounds. 

He was lying on a sofa near the window one day, in the fading 
sunshine of a bright afternoon, with Mary Baxter sitting near him at 
work, when he called her for the first time by her Christian name. 
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‘ Mary,’ he said, very gently, ‘I think you are the truest woman 
and the best Christian I ever knew. God knows your goodness to 
me is quite enough to prove you that. Yet there are some injuries 
which even a Christian finds it hard to forgive. Did any one ever 
do you such a wrong as that ?’ 

He lifted himself on his elbow, and looked her in the face with 
a very earnest expression. Her clear blue eyes, which had retained 
their beauty amidst all the changes time had wrought in the once 
lovely face, looked full into his. 

‘No,’ she said; ‘I have forgiven every wrong that was ever 
done me.’ 

‘You have forgiven a man who won your love only to throw it 
away—a man called James Herriston, whose story I learned a long 
time ago ?’ 

Mary Baxter looked at him with a smile. 

‘I never cherished any feeling of resentment against James 
Herriston,’ she said gently. 

‘And yet he injured you very deeply ?’ 

‘ He broke my heart.’ 

‘Mary !’ 

‘O, I daresay that seems hard to believe, because I went on 
living ; but a broken heart does not always kill.’ 

The sick man fell back upon his pillow with a long-drawn sigh. 
He shaded his face with one thin hand, and lay thus for some 
minutes silent, while Mary quietly resumed her work. By and by 
he raised himself again upon his arm. 

‘Come here, Mary,’ he said. 

She went to him, and knelt down beside the sofa. 

‘Look at me, my dear, and tell me if there is anything in my 
face that reminds you of the past.’ 

She looked at him for a few moments in silence, with the same 
quiet smile upon her face. 

‘O James Herriston,’ she said at last; ‘did you think you 
could deceive me? I knew you from the first day you came here.’ 

‘And you have done so much for me, and been so good to me, 
knowing I was the wretch who jilted you thirty years ago? O 
Mary, what generous creatures women are! There is no limit to 
the goodness of some among them; and you are one of those, my 
dear—you are one of those.’ 

He paused for a little while, and then took her unresisting hand 
and laid it on his breast. 

‘I had a strange yearning to see you once more, Mary; a fancy 
that grew stronger as my health declined. I thought I could very 
safely venture without chance of recognition, I was so much changed 
—so many old acquaintances had failed to remember me when they 
met me in the street. I am such a mere wreck of what I once was, 
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and I so longed to see you again, my dear; for I never loved any 
woman as I loved you, though I was base enough to be tempted 
away from you by Esther Greenock’s money. I had my reward. 
O Mary, you could never imagine the life I led with that woman. 
It was one perpetual scene of ill-temper and repining. I had sold 
myself into bondage for a pittance. I felt myself the meanest and 
most degraded of mankind. My life has been one long series of 
failures; and I come to you at last, a poor broken-down creature, to 
seek comfort from the dear soul I wronged so basely.’ 

‘Do not speak of that—do not remember it now. Our lives 
are gone; they might have been different. Yes, James, I think 
we might have been happy together. I am very glad you came 
back tome. It has been sweet to me to nurse and watch you all 
through this weary illness.’ 

‘ And I have only come back to be a burden upon you at the 
last! That seems hard, Mary.’ 

‘Nothing could be so hard to me as not to see you again. In 
all these years that have gone by, there has never been a day in 
which I have not thought of you and prayed for you.’ 

‘You ought to have hated or despised me, Mary.’ 

‘I have never changed in my love for you,’ she answered gently. 

He lifted her hand to his lips, and held it there till he fell 
_‘asleep, she still kneeling by his side. 

When he awoke by and by, his senses were wandering a little. 
He talked of the mill, and the trout-stream by which they had 
walked together so often, almost as if he fancied himself a young 
man again. The doctor shook his head gravely when he came in, 
late in the evening, to look at his patient, and told Mary that the 
end was very near. 

The end came at daybreak next morning. 

To the last James Herriston’s dim eyes sought the face he had 
once loved; to the last, amid all the wandering of his thoughts, 
the feeble hand clasped that other hand. His head lay on Mary 
Baxter’s breast when he died, looking up at her till the very end; 
and his latest breath murmured her name. 

This was her reward for thirty years’ constancy. She bore his 
death with a strange calmness, and it was she who ordered the 
simple arrangements of the funeral, for which the two sisters would 
have to pay out of their slender means. She showed her sister the 
name upon their lodger’s coffin with a faint sad smile. 

‘ You did not remember him, did you, Harriet ?’ 

‘No indeed, Mary. I never knew any one so changed.’ 

‘ Not to me, my dear; he never changed to me. I have loved 
him all my life.’ 
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THE CARNIVAL OF MADRID 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


Yes, I know well enough what you are about to tell me. The 
Spaniards are a grave, haughty, sententious, phlegmatic people. 
They are too proud to be demonstrative: that they learned from the 
Goths. They are too apathetic to be cheerful: in lethargy their in- 
structors were the Moors. And how clever we all are ! 

‘The fashionable characterisers of modern nations,’ wrote Jo- 
seph Baretti, Samuel Johnson’s friend, and the author of one of the 
best works on Spain in the English language—‘a breed that in 
this century has prodigiously multiplied all over Europe—are un- 
animously agreed that there is a very great difference between the 
natural inclinations of this and that people, and that, for instance, 
idleness is as much inherent in the Spaniard and the Italian as the 
opposite quality in the Englishman or the Dutchman. That this is 
not the case, sober reason would: tell us, if we would but listen. 
Men have no inherent qualities but what are common to the whole 
species ; and should we grant that the characterisers are right in 
their assertions, we could not avoid adopting the absurdly wicked 
opinion, that Providence has been so partial as to impart to one 
generation an innate love of labour, and to another an invincible 
aversion from it. These considerations often put me out of humour 
with those puny philosophers, who are perpetually ringing in our 
ears that the Italians are naturally jealous, the French naturally 
volatile, the Germans naturally heavy, the Spaniards naturally 
gloomy and lazy. Assertions of this sort should perpetually be 
combated, and every opportunity seized to condemn them as partial, 
as ridiculous, as absurd, and as generally tending to raise the con- 
tempt and antipathy of one part of mankind against the other,— 
which ought to be nobody’s business but the devil’s. It is essen- 
tially the devil’s business to spread these erroneous notions, that 
men may not consider themselves as brothers, but contemn and 
hate each other. Men not influenced by the suggestions of the 
devil have long since told us, that mankind are nothing else but a 
great family; and he is no great friend to that family who contri- 
butes his mite towards keeping it in discord and in enmity with 
partial and false representations.’ 

These noble words, remember, are those of a man who thought 
in one language, while he wrote in another and an alien one; but 

VoL. XI. c 
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there is very little, I apprehend, when we are treating of national 
‘ characteristics,’ to add to the philosophy of Joseph Baretti. 

It was upon a fine bright morning in the month of February 
1866—TI have not the almanac by me, or I would tell you the day 
of the month; but I know it was a Monday—that I happened to 
be sojourning in the fair city of Madrid. Some travellers in Spain 
are apt to speak of the metropolis of the Castiles as being the very 
reverse of fair both in its aspect and its manners. The Madrilefios 
themselves occasionally abuse their own capital, although they take 
in high dudgeon any adverse criticisms passed upon it by foreigners, 
and describe the climate as nueve meses de invierno, y tres meses de 
infierno—‘ nine months winter, and three months Tophet.’ But I 
am singular enough to be very fond of the city of the Mangaiiares, 
and my stay there, perhaps, seemed all the pleasanter to me for the 
reason that I had come straight to Spain from the most hateful, 
stuck-up, sour-smelling city of Berlin. Ugh! that slimy river Spree ; 
that wearisome Unter den Linden; that dull Kroll’s Garten the Ber- 
liners are always boring you with; and that eternal, obtrusive, 
pipeclay-and-heelball presence of tightly-buttoned tunic and spiked 
helmet! The change from Berlin to Madrid was to me as delicious 
as that from the schoolroom to the playground—from the strait- 
, laced alleys of Versailles to the unsophisticated pastures of the 
Green-park. You can do what you like in Madrid. Dull sticklers as 
to precedence do not puzzle themselves as to whether you are wohl- 
geboren, or have any right to tack a ‘von’ to your name. You are 
in Spain primdéd facie a gentleman. ‘Hs caballero como yo y 
Usted,’ the beggars say, pointing to the grandee. You are allowed 
to be as lazy as ever you like. You take your chocolate in bed, 
rise at noon, smoke at the table-d’héte, go to the club, and play 
rouge-et-noir without any danger of being taken for a professed 
gambler (everybody gambles), look in at the opera-house or the 
Zarzuela, then go into ‘ society,’ rove from tertulia to tertulia— 
at which pleasant but modest entertainments you may reckon on a 
hearty welcome, plenty of tobacco. (if you take it with you), and 
oceans of cold water—and come home humming the air of a jota 
aragonese at half-past three in the morning, at which hour, so it 
appeared to me, the last editions of the evening papers were gener- 
ally published. At least, as you approached the Puerta del Sol, 
which is in everybody’s way, to bed, you heard the little newsboys 
squalling forth ‘La Iberia!’ ‘Las Novedades !’ ‘ El Cascabel!’ 
and their squalling did not seem to cease till cockcrow. This was 
life in Madrid; an easy, tranquil, giving-and-taking existence. All 
you had to do was to be pleased with the people you met, and to 
fall-in with their little ways ; and they were infinitely pleased with 
you, and fell-in with your little ways forthwith. Which is not a 
bad way, mi fili (as Chancellor Oxenstiern did not observe to his 
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son), of getting through this ill-paved world. Occasionally you 
might wake up to a momentary and somewhat uncomfortable con- 
sciousness that things were not going precisely as they should ; that 
you were wasting about sixteen hours out of the twenty-four; that 
you were drifting into a shiftless, dreamy, ‘mooney’ existence ; 
that the customs of the country were sometimes very barbarous ; 
that ignorance, idleness, dirt, and superstition were rampant all 
around you; that you were not dancing, but dozing over a volcano ; 
that thirty-six hours were consumed in sending a six-line telegram 
to London, and that the telegraph clerk usually cheated you in the 
reckoning ; that the newspapers were mainly full of lies and swagger; 
that the women didn’t comb their hair ; that the bull-ring (whither 
you always went on Sunday afternoons) was a hotbed of the beast- 
liest cruelty; that this was a country without liberty, without in- 
dustry, without principle, and well-nigh without hope; and that 
nine out of ten of the common people were afflicted with an incur- 
able propensity for passing bad money. But so soon as ever that 
ugly ghost of consciousness arose, you cut its head off, and laid it 
in the Red Sea. You kindled another puro, and linked your arm 
in that of another caballero, who told you that his house was at 
your disposition, and that he hoped you might live a thousand years. 
He was a humbug? Well; and what then? ‘ Sure,’ said an 
Trish lady to me once, ‘and aren’t some of the nicest people in the 
world humbugs ?’ There could not have been a nicer lady than she 
was. And I knew another lady too, not Irish, who once observed 
to a friend of mine, ‘I know you don’t love me; but humbug me, 
and that'll do quite as well.’ I—that is to say, my friend—hum- 
bugged her, and she was happy. She died. 

So I had been some weeks in Madrid doing nothing at all be- 
yond occasionally writing a little nonsense home; and I had taken 
so kindly to the Madrilefio life, and did nothing with such com- 
mendable assiduity, that by more than one Iberian friend I had been 
complimented on my caballerosidad ; a long word, signifying that you 
have acquired the art of walking up Piccadilly and down St. James’s- 
street, and returning by way of Pall-mall and Waterloo-place to the 
Burlington-arcade, yawning gracefully all the way. To make my 
life easier, I had a friend in Madrid who varied occasional spells of 
tremendous exertion—consisting in travelling any number of miles, 
in any kind of weather, at the topmost rate of speed afforded by 
express trains and mail steamers—by soft and soothing accesses of 
caballerosidad, sauntering from my rooms in the Puerta del Sol to 
the club ; thence to the British embassy, where he did caballerosi- 
dad and a cigar with the attachés; thence to the Prado; thence 
back to me; thence to the Arminio in the Carrera San Geronimo to 
dine; thence to opera, or Zarzuela, or tertulia, until half-past three 
in the morning; which agreeable course of lotus-eating he pursued 
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until his bag was ready, and he began to scour over Europe as fast 
as an express train could carry him. He was a Queen’s Messenger, 
and I hope he is now doing his caballerosidad comfortably at Con- 
stantinople or Vienna, or at that unrivalled bow-window for loungers, 
if I may call it so, the abutting terrace on the Pincian Hill, facing 
the Villa Medici, where you stand—or rather lean—with your elbows 
on the parapet, lazily looking at the eternal panorama of the city 
spread out beneath you, and watching the dome of the Pantheon 
ruddy in the rays of the setting sun. This bright February morn- 
ing in 66 my friend was late. He had not perhaps come home 
from his last, tertulia—for we did not always hunt in couples—until 
half-past five. So, leaving a note for him in case he should call, 
I strolled across the Puerta del Sol into the Calle de las Carretas, 
to the Post-office, where I deemed there might be some English 
letters waiting forme. I noticed that all the shops in the Puerta 
were closed; but that was no novelty. It was a saint’s day, and a 
holiday, no doubt ; and under the pious and orthodox sway of Isa- 
bel Segunda —what an immensity of spitefulness has been vented 
upon that poor little woman !—about one day out of every four 
seemed to be a fiesta. The cafés, however, were thronged ; and, 
mid February as it was, the sun-awnings were rigged, and customers 
were seated outside. There was such a clatter of spoons in glasses 
of sugar-and-water, such a puffing of papelitos, and such a shrill 
sound of politic and scandal-magging issuing from each café, that I 
said inwardly, ‘This must certainly be a saint’s day, and the Post- 
office will be closed.’ 

But it wasn’t. The poste-restante was in the very fullest state 
of activity of which the Madrileiio organisation is susceptible. I 
found the usual placid loafers sitting on the stairs, wrapped in their 
ragged cloaks and blankets, and inhaling the fumes of their pape- 
litos—how, providentially, is it that these middle-aged ravens, with 
never a real in their pockets, are always supplied with tobacco ? 
does it fall from the skies, as manna did of old ?—the usual old 
witches of Endor on the landings, snooded in phantom mantillas, 
telling their beads, puffing at their papelitos too, and whispering 
to you that things were going muy mal dé la casa—very badly at 
home—and that a limosna, or alms, would be a convincing proof of 
your caballerosidad. There happened to be one letter for me at 
the poste-restante— a big official one from the London Foreign 
Office. I thought I would defer opening the packet till I re- 
turned home, and I was coming downstairs with the letter in my 
hand, when I was accosted by a stranger. I may literally say 
‘ accosted,’ for the stranger gave me a playful dig in the ribs, touch- 
ing up what I believe are termed the intercostal muscles. My 
incognito was enveloped in a flowing mantle of a bright salmon- 
colour ; on his head was a tremendous cocked-hat, bearing a martial 
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plume of scarlet; and I think he wore buff boots. Nothing of his 
face was visible save his nose, which was of an exaggerated Slaw- 
kenbergian pattern, protruding monstrously, and, being tinted a 
vivid sky-blue, was presumably false. This apparition made me a 
low bow, and saying never a word, took my official letter out of my 
hand, and producing from beneath his salmon-coloured mantle a 
prodigious pair of goggle - spectacles, bridged his false nose with 
them, and proceeded to con the superscription to my epistle. He 
took very good care, however, to show me that he was holding the 
letter upside down, and could not read it. After a brief space, 
during which I remained staring at him in mute astonishment, he 
returned me my property, made me another low bow, and by some 
curious perversion of the functions of the buccinator muscles, 
emitted a squeak partially resembling the professional one of Mr. 
Punch mingled with the utterances of a screech-owl in convulsions. 
Then he went on his way, and I saw him no more. So I went 
downstairs into the Puerta del Sol, meditating gravely, and much 
perturbed. 

The Café de Paris occupies the basement of the Fonda de Paris. 
They only charge you fifty reals a-day for your bed and board; and 
at the Fonda de los Principes, hard by, you must pay seventy-five for 
the smallest room, four stories high ; but the Principes is the better 
house. The Paris hotel forms a great block of buildings between the 
Carrera San Geronimo and the Calle de Alcala. I felt thirsty after 
that encounter with the salmon-coloured vision, and thought I should 
like a tumbler of cold water. I drew forth my cigar-case and lighted 
a puro—a necessary precaution before entering a café, for as it is 
sure to contain two hundred and fifty persons who are smoking, you 
run some risk of being choked unless you have a weed of your own ; 
but I had scarcely taken two whiffs and one harmless glance at the 
remarkably symmetrical feet of a portly Madrileiia who was tripping 
by—if you don’t feel inclined to go crazy over an open-worked pink- 
silk stocking and a varnished slipper with a high heel, you are no 
reader, supposing you to be a male, for my money—when there 
came over against me, and bore down upon me, as a Spanish gal- 
leon might do on a Dutch galliot, a Terrible Presence, arrayed after 
the manner of a familiar of the holy Inquisition. He wore flow- 
ing black robes turned up with flame-colour, and his head was 
crowned with a huge sable cap of extinguisher shape. He wore a 
mask, of which the aspect was more frightful, as it was transparent, 
and was seemingly composed of wire-gauze. Through this you saw 
something pink and gibbering. It was like peeping at a leg of 
mutton through a pantry-screen. For a moment I felt frightened. 
J’eus la chair de poule. The Holy Office, I thought, had read my 
last letter to the Connemara Bogtrotter. It was all over with me. 
I saw it all. Rack, thumbscrews, leaden weights, brodequins, and 
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wedges. Question by fire; question by water; eighteen years’ close 
confinement in an underground dungeon, winding up with a walk in 
a san benito painted all over with demons and flames, and a wax- 
candle (a long six) to the Plaza Mayor, there to be burned alive, 
with a relapsed Jew roasting on one side of me and an intractable 
Morisco frizzling on the other, and five hundred ladies in the re- 
served seats fluttering their fans, and murmuring that this was a 
very dull auto de fé indeed, and that the English heretic didn’t 
crackle and howl half enough. O Connemara Bogtrotter—stay, it 
may have been that smart epistle to the Hull Blubberer—a pretty 
market I have brought my pigs to! But I was speedily reassured, 
as to the safety of my life and limbs at least, by the disciple of 
Torquemada. He bowed so low, that the point of his extinguisher 
cap nearly touched my eye; and then—confound the man’s impu- 
dence !—he positively took my cigar from between my lips, and began 
to smoke it before my very face. This was more than human flesh 
and blood could stand. I felt the ripe rich blood of my Saxon an- 
cestors — we are of an old Yorkshire family, and my grandmother, 
a Miss Hengist, married into the Horsey family—rushing to my 
cheek. I clenched my fist—both fists—to fell this far too familiar 
familiar to the earth, when what, on earth, do you think the man 
did? He plucked from his breast a shagreen cigar-case, on which 
a comital coronet was embroidered in gold. He opened it; and 
with a bow which would have done honour to Brummell, he pre- 
sented me with two of the finest, fattest, fullest-flavoured Regalia 
Britanicas, unmistakable Cabaiias, that it was ever my lot to take ; 
and then, uttering a squeak, compounded, like that of the salmon- 
coloured creature yonder, of the intonation of Mr. Punch combined 
with that of the indisposed owl, he started away up the Carrera 
de San Geronimo, whisking his long black tails turned up with 
orange, gaily. I illumined one of his Regalia Britanicas, and turned 
into the Café de Paris much astonished. I felt not wholly disin- 
elined to stand on my head, for the relation of my heels to the pave- 
ment puzzled me just then considerably. 

I did not order cold water (the morning being chilly), but I bade 
the muchacho bring me a cup of coffee. I was just preparing to 
attack the bitter black decoction, when there came and sat down 
by my side the Ruy Cid Campeador. Yes, it was he, in complete 
pasteboard armour covered with tinfoil, but with an English jockey- 
cap on his head, and the largest nose (false again, ‘ but what is 
truth ?’ asked the Jesting Pretor, and would not stay for an answer) 
that ever was seen on Strasburg Bridge. He did not squeak and he 
did not bow ; but, I declare, as I am a humble member of the lower 
middle classes, trying to pay my way and hoping to become a mem- 
ber of a building-society, the Ruy Cid Campeador ‘ collared’ my 
cup of coffee, and drank it up to the very dregs. He then rose, 
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clapped his hand on his sword, as if to warn me that Toledo blades 
could be warranted to pink a pretty clean hole in a man’s viscera, 
and disappeared. His steed Bavicca was doubtless waiting at the 
door, and he was off to Burgos to ‘ collar’ more coffee. I roared 
for the waiter. He came. ‘ Sta pagado, sefior,’ he remarked in 
a conciliatory tone; ‘ your coffee is paid for, and the caballero 
departed has instructed me to convey to you the assurance of his 
perfect esteem, and to, ask if you will deign to accept several rum- 
punches at his expense. He says he knows you very well.’ I 
was mollified, and I did take ‘ suthin,’ as the Americans say, at 
the cost and charges of the Ruy Cid Campeador. I never dis- 
covered who he was. But was this kind of thing to be tolerated in 
a capital city, in a civilised land, within a stone’s-throw of the 
Hotel of the Gobernacion, and in the peace of our sovereign lady 
Doiia Isabel de Borbon? Where were the police, the guardias 
civiles, the mozos de la escuadra? Where was the gefe politico, 
or the corregidor, or the alguacil, or the verdugo, or somebody in 
authority, who could bring offenders against law and order to justice ? 

None of these personages were forthcoming ; but as a compen- 
sation, hearing myself called by name, I turned, and beheld seated 
at an- adjoining table my much-respected friend Lieutenant-colonel 
Piffins. Everybody in Madrid knows Piffins, and likes him. He 
has been an inhabitant of the Spanish capital, they say, ever since 
the death of Ferdinand VII.; and his intimates sometimes de- 
clare banteringly that he remembers Ferdinand’s father, was hand- 
and-glove with Godoy Prince of the Peace, and was desperately in 
love with that beautiful Duchess of Alba who patronised Goya the 
painter. Be that as it may; the Lieutenant-colonel—a Christino 
commission, I apprehend—is full of amusing gossip about Men- 
dizabel and Zumalacarregui and Riego, and Espartero before he was 
Duke of Victory, and Muiioz before he was Duke of Rianzares. He 
calls the Marquis de Castillejos ‘little Juan Prim,’ and talks easily 
of his ‘old chum Serrano.’ Piffins is the most obliging creature 
alive, and the guide, philosopher, and friend of every English tourist 
newly arrived in Madrid. He introduces you at the club, gets you 
invitations to dinner at nice people’s houses, tells you of the best 
tailors and bootmakers, and looks after your letters and newspapers 
if you take a trip to the South. 

‘And what do you think of a Spanish carnival, eh ?’ asked 
Piffins, when we had rubbed noses—that is to say, shaken hands. 

The key to the whole enigma of my morning’s adventures was 
at once revealed to me. It became as clear as noonday why the 
man in the salmon-coloured cloak had pretended to read my letter ; 
why thé familiar of the Inquisition had smoked my cigar; why the 
Ruy Cid Campeador had ‘collared’ my coffee; and why a number 
of gentlemen, seemingly of birth and education, should go about the 
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streets with false noses and behaving like tomfools. I understood 
it at once—I was in the midst of the Carnival of Madrid. 

‘ There'll be better fun to-morrow,’ continued the Lieutenant- 
colonel, ‘ because it’s Shrove Tuesday; but many old hands de- 
clare that Monday is the best day, because the dresses are all new, 
and the masquers are fresher to their work.’ 

He went on to explain to me that the ‘ work’ of those who 
contributed to the attractions of the Carnival by parading the streets 
in fancy dresses consisted simply in ‘ chaffing’ everybody they met 
‘out of their skins,’ as the Colonel put it; and he surprised me 
somewhat by the information that these masqueraders were not, as 
in Paris, and, indeed, in most continental cities, mere scamps and 
idlers, or professional buffoons hired by the police to go through 
drearily-fantastic mummeries in the open air, but how, on the con- 
trary, they were in many cases perfectly respectable people, and 
even young men of birth and fortune. There is, indeed, a propor- 
tion of maskers who are not amateurs; they are usually musicians 
and chorus-singers from the smaller theatres, who go about in groups, 
very handsomely dressed, from café to café, singing, and playing on 
the tambourine or the castanets, and then sending round the hat for 
reals. But these form merely the fringe to the great mantle of the 
Carnival, which is really one of disguise for disguisement’s sake. 
Two great armies of Madrilefios are ranged in battle against each 
other all day long. The first is an army in fancy dresses, and 
closely masked. Their vocation is to ‘ chaff.’ The second is an 
army in plain clothes, and with their faces uncovered. Their busi- 
ness is to be chaffed. The irrevocable law of the Carnival is, that 
everybody is to keep his temper; to lose it would be accounted a 
sad breach of caballerosidad. Many of the acts of outrageous im- 
pertinence which are committed during the three fat days are sanc- 
tioned by immemorial tradition, and nobody thinks it worth his 
while to resent them ; at least, I never saw a fight, or a scuffle, or 
heard so much as an angry word, during the carnivalesque merry- 
makings. How can you be angry with an adversary who, in reply 
to your remonstrances, only squeaks like Mr. Punch? Remember 
that there is no ill-natured rudeness or horseplay. All the ‘ chaff- 
ing’ is done with the gravest courtesy ; and the result is an entirely 
good-humoured saturnalia, where the game of give-and-take is. car- 
ried out with complete unanimity and equanimity. 

Piffins and I were speedily joined by my friend the Queen’s Mes- 
senger, who had been to look for me at the Fonda de los Principes, 
and we walked leisurely up the Calle de Alcala—the Piccadilly, so 
to speak, of Madrid—to see the Carnival in full swing, which would 
be in the Prado, by the Recolletes and the Fuente Castellana. I 
noticed as a peculiarity of Spanish masquerading, that there were 
scarcely any female masquers about, and indeed very few females at 
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all, save those obviously belonging to the humbler classes, with whom 
this Monday was as obviously a fiesta and holiday. Now and then 
we passed a young lady in a powdered perruque, and in the velvet 
or satin pantaloons of a débardeur or a titi; but these were gener- 
ally summed up by Piffins with the brief remark, ‘ French milliner’s 
girl.’ Or perhaps there would be visible a frolicsome damsel in the 
pink skirt decorated with black-lace flounces, the mantilla, pink-silk 
stockings, and white-satin shoes of the bolero and cachucha dancer ; 
but the consideration of these saltatores the Lieutenant-colonel would 
dismiss with a contemptuous shrug ofhis shoulders speaking volumes.* 
‘The pavement of Madrid,’ he observed, ‘belongs during Shrove- 
tide to the men. The ladies view the spectacle from windows or 
from carriages, as you will presently see.’ 

We reached the noble drive called the Prado ; and there in truth 
we found the Carnival of Madrid in full swing. Imagine the Bois 
de Boulogne thronged during the promenade of Longchamps with 
grotesquely-attired mummers ; imagine several Lord-Mayor’s shows, 
itinerant horse-riding circuses, and Lady-Godiva processions—with- 
out Lady Godiva, of course—packed together, very much after the 
fashion of herrings in a barrel, into the ring at Hyde-park. That 
would be something like the aspect of the Madrid Prado on Fat 
Monday. Broughams, barouches, caléches, and berlines; char-a- 


* Formerly the common people of Madrid were fond of dressing-up during the 
Carnival in the majo and maja costumes of Granada and Andalusia. The majo’s 
dress was a tight waistcoat and breeches, white-silk stockings, white shoes tied with 
a ribbon instead of a buckle, the hair in a net of various colours, and a montera, or 
pork-pie hat. The maja’s habiliment was a close-fitting jacket open in front, with 
two pendent lappels like wings, a short petticoat of a bright colour, a black apron, 
and striped kerchief carefully covering the whole neck (or the Holy Office would 
have looked to it), and a net and montera like the majo’s. The seams of the dress 
were not sewn, but held together by tags and laces. The majo and the maja class 
are now all but extinct. Charles IV. built a very large hall for carnival balls in 
Madrid, to which he gave the title of El Ampiteatro. All masquers were admitted 
on payment of twenty reals (four shillings), and might dance all night there if they 
chose. The dancing-platform gave accommodation to three hundred couples; and 
there were spacious and elegant supper- and refreshment-rooms. A staff of physi- 
cians and surgeons was in readiness to attend any persons who might be taken ill; 
and there were four dancing-masters to direct the country-dances, and to teach their 
various motions and evolutions to those who did not know them well. (I have seen 
this candid method of viva-voce instruction pursued at balls in out-of-the-way places 
in the United States. The dancing-master stands in the orchestra, ‘calls over the 
figures,’ and gives the word of command for the various exercises.) Finally, as a 
measure of police in the Madrid ampiteatro, there were two strong rooms attached 
to the establishment, entitled respectively, jaula para los pdjaros and jaula para 
las pdjaras, cages for refractory birds of both sexes. Any masquer creating a dis- 
turbance, or misbehaving himself or herself in any way, was at once locked up for 
the night in the jaula. But those who take part in any Spanish merrymakings very 
rarely misbehave themselves. The reason is simply, Spaniards do not get tipsy; 
and six hundred people may dance the fandango together for hours without the 
slightest chance of a broil. Misunderstandings which have jealousy for their base 
are settled outside with the knife. And there you are! Drunken nations, when 
they fall out, set to punching one another’s heads. Sober people who quarrel don’t 
make any noise about it—they go out and stab. 
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banes, dog-carts, and wagonettes ; mail phaetons and basket chaises, 
cabriolets and curricles, omnibuses and four-in-hands,—of these, 
two interminable processions, one up, the other down, were moving 
at a snail’s pace along the Prado. Inside and outside, these car- 
riages were filled with masquers. Almost every variety of Spanish 
costume was exhibited. There were the Catilan, the Gulliego, and 
the Valencian, the Biscayan, the Cadizan, the Serrano, the Cali- 
pardo, and the ‘fine old Spanish gentleman,’ or ‘antiguo Es- 
parol,’ in black velvet and point-lace, and with a ‘huge ruff. The 
men, however, were generally drivers, or at least occupied the box- 
seat by the side of the coachman, or hung on behind as flunkies. 
The interiors of the carriages were occupied by ladies, all closely 
masked, and all arrayed in dominoes—white, black, yellow, crimson, 
sky-blue, bright orange, and pink—the last hue predominating. 
The ‘ fun’ of this odd fancy-fair was in this wise—scores of figures 
attired as ‘girls of the period,’ but who I was given to understand 
were young dandies in female attire, were diving among the car- 
riages, hanging over the roofs, standing on tip-toe on the steps, 
clambering on the wheels, scaling the coach-boxes, leading forlorn 
hopes to the assault of the dickies, and indulging in gymnastic feats 
of the most extraordinary description, in order to get close to the 
masked and dominoed ladies, and whisper nonsense to them. Oc- 
casionally you heard the shrill falsetto of Mr. Punch; but the major 
portion of the chaff was done in whispers; and the squeaking, or 
. rather the giggling, was done by the ladies. From the number of 
kid-gloved knuckles I saw playfully rapped with fans, I was led to 
surmise that a good many adventurous assaults had been hazarded by 
the gentlemen in feminine attire ; but I was assured, that for any- 
thing really rude or coarse to be uttered under these circumstances 
was an occurrence of the extremest rarity. It would be a want of 
caballerosidad. There is a tacit understanding among ail classes 
during the Carnival, that the frolicsome liberty permitted is not to 
degenerate into license. Harmless badinage is the rule; nor did I 
hear of any exceptions to it. To my inexperienced eyes, the dis- 
guises adopted both by the occupants of the carriages and the young 
fellows who hung on to them were impenetrable in their complete- 
ness; but I daresay that many significant signs and tokens were 
patent to the initiated—now in the colour of a domino, now in the 
pattern of a fan—by means of which each parejo could recognise his 
pareja, and blue blood might be certain that it was only chaffing 
sangre azul. Still was the travestissement very complete. The very 
horses and carriages were in masquerade ; the former being capa- 
risoned in housings down to the very hoofs—a necessary precaution 
in a city where the Prado is, next to the bull-ring, the most popular 
place of recreation, and where, as people would much sooner have 
an equipage than a good dinner every day, the fashion of everybody’s 
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‘turn-out’ and the colour of everybody’s cattle is pretty well known 
to everybody else—while over the panels of the carriages draperies 
or ladies’ shawls were carefully hung to mystify the spectators as to 
the identity of the vehicle. In some instances I remarked that 
sheets of paper had been carefully pasted over the armorial bearings 
on the sides. Ere I leave the throng of carriages in the Prado, and 
the equally dense mob of masquers on foot in the Calle de Alcala, the 
Puerta del Sol, and all the thoroughfares leading from it, it must be 
mentioned that the Carnival of Madrid is wholly free from the black- 
guard practice of throwing confetti—a practice which still disgraces 
the Shrovetide festivities of Rome and Turin. If the Spaniards 
were addicted to throwing things—which they are not, save in the 
bull-ring, when a clumsy picador or a matador who ‘ misses his 
tip’ is sometimes pelted with oranges—they would fling real sweet- 
meats or cigars ; but the Italians of late years have fallen into the 
disreputable habit of showering sacksful of sham sugar-plums on 
strangers—lumps of chalk and plaster-of-paris indeed, and which 
in ruffianly Turin have sometimes small pebbles concealed in the 
interior. These things very often give you black eyes; and in 
any case you are fain to wear a wire mask to save your eyes from 
being blinded with the pulverous particles, or a Derby ‘ duster’ to 
obviate your clothes being spoilt. There is one city in Italy where 
I know the throwing of confetti does not prevail, and for two reasons. 
That city is Venice. The Venetians are too well bred, in the first 
place, to hold pelting-matches ; and in the next, the multiplicity of 
eanals acts as a salutary warning to the ‘ roughs,’ that a good shot 
with a lump of chalk may be requited by a sound ducking in the 
nearest waterway. 

‘Chaffing’ in the Prado and ‘chaffing’ in all the main thor- 
oughfares—grave and ceremonious practical jokes, such as those 
that were played upon me—go on from noon to sunset during the 
three fat days. Each night, at the opera, and the other theatres, 
there are grand carnival balls. Fancy dresses, however, of the 
Paris bal-masqué order are very little worn. The ladies go in domi- 
noes, do not remove their masks, and, save at the smaller theatres, 
rarely dance. These carnival balls are the ladies’ nights, and they 
are almost exclusively devoted to ‘chaff’ in an under-tone. The 
dandies have had their turn in the Prado. The sefioras and sefio- 
ritas have their innings in the ball-room. The gentlemen are all in 
evening dress, and without masks; and the dominoes seize upon 
them and ‘ chaff’ them mercilessly. 








PHYSIC 


Ir there be any one thing in particular from which human crea- 
tures, big and little, turn away with instinctive loathing, though 
under obligations to the same, that thing is Physic. Not only has 
physic the common repute of being hateful to taste and smell, but 
it is mixed up by the ignorant with many undeserved prejudices, 
such as Egyptian mummy and powdered dead-men’s bones. 

Few of us there are who have never taken physic—no single 
one of us can be sure that he will never take physic; hence some 
few remarks on doctors’ wares—things that come to our sick beds 
disguised as mixtures, pills, powders, or boluses—may not be time 
thrown away. 

Perhaps there exists not a people in the whole world, however 
barbarous, without remedies, or reputed remedies, against disease. 
All civilised nations arrange and codify their medicines in standard 
books called Pharmacopeias. We have a Pharmacopeia, and my 
intention is just to glance over its pages. A few years ago the 
British recognised three native Pharmacopeias— those of Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, and Dublin. It is not to be said that either of 
these was better or worse than the other, the difference not so 
much consisting in the variety of simple agents recognised and set 
down, as in the relative strength of mixtures of those agents. This 
was found to be so great a disadvantage, that by common consent 
the three native Pharmacopeias have been agglomerated into one, 
the designation of it being the British Pharmacopeia. 

When an individual has fee’d his physician, and obtained a pre- 
scription—when he has had that prescription made up, taken the 
physic, and found benefit from the same—he usually takes care of 
that prescription, making it his travelling companion. Now, in 
times not so very long ago, a prescription written in London, and 
having prussic acid as an ingredient—if dispensed in Edinburgh or 
in Dublin, would have been dispensed with the acid of different 
strength to the London regulation, and the same might have hap- 
pened to certain other things of much potency. Such an event 
can hardly happen now, since the Pharmacopeias have been agglo- 
merated. The British Pharmacopeia—well, just let us skim over 
its pages. I think the result will be, that, however disagreeable 
the taste and smell of certain medicinal things in themselves, they 
will represent little that is sentimentally disgusting ; which, to a 
taker of physic, is a considerable point gained. Popularly, the 
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best plan for us to adopt will be to divide physic-agents into 
animal, vegetable, and mineral. In some cases the demarcating 
line is not well established; but, taken all in all, the distinction 
will suffice our needs. Physic from the animal kingdom is soon 
disposed of. Musk, a well-known product from the musk-deer, is 
sometimes. given to alleviate spasms, though rarely. A similar re- 
mark applies to castor, a product from the beaver. Cantharides, or 
Spanish-fly, is sometimes administered internally, though not often, 
its more frequent use being externally, as a blister. Lard, for oint- 
ments, we must not forget—neither wax nor spermaceti; and these 
represent about the entire extent of our medical obligations to the 
animal kingdom. 

Vegetable nature is far more rich in what it contributes to 
physic. And here the observation is worthy of remark, that the 
most deadly poisons known to the physician are products of the 
vegetable kingdom. This is altogether opposed to a common belief. 
When some quack doctor wishes to parade the innocence of his 
nostrum, he generally takes good care to let the public know that 
his physic is wholly vegetable. Just calling to mind strychnia, 
the active principle of nux-vomica ; aconitine, or aconite, the active 
principle of monkshood; morphia, one of the active principles of 
opium,—the reader will understand that the vegetable kingdom is 
not of necessity so very innocent. Constructively, too, prussic-acid 
may be called a vegetable poison, seeing that it exists in bitter- 
almonds and laurel-water, although it is not from the vegetable king- 
dom that this acid is usually prepared. 

In reviewing the medical products of the vegetable kingdom, 
as set forth by the British or any other Pharmacopeia of modern 
date, the scrutinist can hardly fail to observe how greatly the re- 
sources of medicine are under obligation to the chemists. To make 
evident what I mean, take opium, for example. Opium, as most 
of us know, is the inspissated juice of the white poppy, or papaver 
somniferum, and for a long time it had to be given—if given at 
all—either in its purely natural state, or else in the condition of 
some mechanical mixture. Under such administration the physician 
never exactly knew the strength of what he gave, the variation 
happening this way :—Opium, though a natural product, is a highly 
complex and variable product. It contains morphia, meconic acid, 
narcotine, codeine, inert extract, and a variety of other things, all 
differing in quantity in different specimens,—the difference refer- 
able to variation of clime, soil, and season. The physician needs 
the remedial power of morphia, and morphia alone ; he requires to 
know the exact amount of morphia he may order in any given pre- 
scription. The chemist here stands in aid, extracting the morphia, 
and rendering it in a pure condition. He does the same to Peru- 
vian bark, extracting the quinine, or quina; the same to nux-vomica, 
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extracting the strychnine, or strychnia; and the same for many other 
vegetables. Certain vegetables, however, and native vegetable pro- 
ducts, still maintain their pharmacopeeial place, as rendered by nature. 
Thus, if there be an extractible active principle in jalap (a somewhat 
doubtful matter), it is never evolved ; jalap in its native state being 
given. The same may be said of rhubarb, of scammony,.of ipecacu- 
anha, and various other medical agents of vegetable origin. 

Pharmacy is in one respect like cookery. Given a certain 
material, it may be dished-up in numerous ways. Thus, take 
rhubarb, for example. Its medical components may be soaked out 
by hot water, to make a gravy, as one may call it, and that gravy 
may be boiled down into a glutinous extract adapted to the making 
of pills. Thus do we acquire the extract of rhubarb. Again, rhubarb 
may be exhausted by some fluid, well adapted to take up its medi- 
cal parts ; the fluid, a mixture of alcohol and water, for example ; thus 
do we get tincture of rhubarb. Hot water may be poured upon rhu- 
barb, as in tea-making ; thus giving infusion of rhubarb. All these 
preparations, and still others, being recognised by the Pharmacopeia. 

Having mentioned the names of certain physic-vegetables, it will 
be not amiss to give some few particulars about the same. Jalap 
and scammony are respectively the products of different species of 
one natural family, the Convolvulaceew. Almost everybody has seen 
acommon convolvulus, springing as it does a weed, a very trouble- 
some weed in many gardens, where and when not wanted. Digging 
up a convolvulus, we at length come to what in ordinary language 
may be called a round potato-like root. Such a root (botanically 
no root at all, but a tuber) is jalap, which being dug up and ground 
to powder enters into physic: the same with scammony. 

Assafcetida is produced from a botanical family to which doctors 
as well as cooks are under much obligation—the umbellifere, or 
umbel-bearing tribe. For the most part the physiological charac- 
teristic of this umbelliferous tribe is aromatic innocence, as we find 
in parsley, aniseed, coriander, cumin, and many other well-known 
examples. Occasionally, however, species of this natural family yield 
an acrid juice, and some of the umbelliferous tribe—hemlock and 
fool’s-parsley for instance—are extremely poisonous. Let us not 
forget rhubarb—that standard family physic—the solace and delight 
of so many old nurses. This is also a sort of root, the plant yield- 
ing it not being the rhubarb of our gardens, but another species 
growing on the frontiers of China. Turkey has nothing to do with 
the production of it, whence the designation ‘ Turkey rhubarb’ is 
a misnomer. Ginger is decidedly physic, though good as negus 
flavouring, excellent preserved. Somehow it happens that rhubarb 
and ginger seem to go together in the mind, like two dogs in coup- 
ling collars. Their botanical families lie far apart: ginger being a 
sort of a root of a sort of flag. 
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What may strike some people as curious is, that ipecacuanha 
and Peruvian bark belong to the same botanical family. Botany 
teems with these seeming anomalies. Peruvian bark is, as its name 
indicates, the product of a tree native to Peru—the cinchona tree 
or trees, there being several species. Of late years plantations of 
the cinchona tree have been established, and with much success, 
in hilly districts of India. Aconite, from which ‘the deadly poison 
aconitine is obtained, is of various species. Two species of aconite, 
er more commonly called monkshood, grow in English gardens, but 
aconitum ferox, the richest of all in aconite, is a native of Nepaul. 
Hemlock, henbane, and foxglove, all indigenous, and all of great me- 
dicinal value, are recognised in the Pharmacopeia. Dandelion too 
must not be forgotten when mentioning native British plants of 
recognised position for their medical uses. Colocynth is extracted 
from a sort of gourd; elaterium from a species of cucumber. Senna 
is the leaf of a certain species of acacia tree. It is brought to us 
from Egypt and from India. East-Indian senna has the finest- 
looking leaves, and is the most agreeable to an old nurse’s eyesight 
and palate ; but it is of recognisedly inferior value as physic. 

In racing thus over the pages of the Pharmacopeia, some im- 
portant things may be omitted; and as to recording what this phy- 
sic or that may be good for, I know the value of peace and quiet 
overwell, to be led away into that sort of statement. Write what I 
might, some doctors would be carping at me. We are a crotchety 
lot, we doctors. 

Of all minerals having medical importance, mercury or quick- 
silver perhaps should stand first. Iam not going to debate the 
point: some may claim the place d’honneur for iron, others for 
antimony. Potassium, sodium, magnesium, may each put in ap- 
pearance for priority. Mercury or quicksilver, at any rate, has 
immense medicinal value; not as quicksilver uncombined and un- 
disguised, however; in this state it is wholly inert. A similar re- 
mark applies to all metallic bodies, even such whose action when 
combined is so potent that the mind refers to them rather as 
poisons than physic. Pure uncombined arsenic, for example, is a 
metal very much like steel in appearance, and is not a poison. I 
should be sorry to have swallowed a fragment of pure arsenic, 
nevertheless ; fearing lest it should combine with something in the 
stomach that would make it a poison. Lead, zinc, silver, copper, 
bismuth, must not be forgotten as metals which contribute to the 
doctor’s armoury; gold too is used on the Continent. 

The metals just adverted to are obviously metals ; not so obvious 
the metallic relation of lime-water, magnesia, Epsom salts; also 
the various preparations of soda and potash. All are produced from 
actual metals, however, as chemistry has long since demonstrated. 

Epsom salt. Does it come now from Epsom? Not a bit of it, 
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otherwise penny packages of that searching crystal would be smaller.. 
Its chief present source is from the side-products of soda manufac- 
ture from common salt. 

Ammonia? I shall number that amongst the mineral physic- 
bodies, notwithstanding the popular term hartshorn by which it is 
usually known. The chief source of ammonia now is a refuse 
liquor met with in gas factories; the chief source of ammonia once 
was shavings of the horns of deer—harts. The scientific modern 
doctor does not in the least care whence a thing is got or how, 
so long as he obtains it of best quality. Doctors did not always 
reason in this way, but were influenced by superstition. Amongst 
the most curious superstitions of bygone physic was ‘the doctrine 
of signatures’ so called. Take the following for example: a hart 
or deer being a very shy animal, easily frightened or stimulated to 
run away, ergo ammonia evolved from the horns of a creature so 
easily stimulated, must be more stimulating than other ammonia. 
Again, the human skull being impressed, it was thought, with the 
signature of human wisdom, ergo ammonia distilled from dead-men’s 
skulls should have especial power to impart wit, correctness of judg- 
ment—in a word, gumption. This is not joking ; ammonia from hu- 
man skulls is directed to be made in certain ancient pharmacopeeias. 

. Sulphur, phosphorus, iodine, bromine, chlorine, the mineral acids, 
and the compounds of these things, present themselves in moderately 


long array. On each a separate treatise might be written, and the 
author to do it justice must go pretty far into chemistry. This is 
more than I bargained for at this time and in this place. My object 
was to convey some idea of the origin of physic ; chiefly with the in- 
tent of proving that, however disagreeable to taste and smell it may be 
and not rarely is, there is nothing in the sources of modern physic to 
excite a sentiment of disgust. 


JOHN SCOFFERN, M.B. 
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STERN NECESSITY 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ POOR HUMANITY,’ ‘NO CHURCH,’ ‘MATTIE, A STRAY,’ ETC. 


Book the Second. 
THE OLD ROMANCE. 


Cuapter XVIII. Perpwexiry. 


Mavup CHRISTOPHERSON was not quite herself at the breakfast- 
table the next morning; she was thoughtful and even a little de- 
pressed. We know that she was a woman, morbidly inclined to 
take more than a fair share of blame; and she thought it possible 
that she had been too unguarded and too friendly in her past rela- 
tions with Geoffry Bridge. She should have remembered that he 
was of an eccentric, ambitious, and sanguine disposition—a man who 
jumped at conclusions, and made strange stories out of the flim- 
siest materials, evolving therefrom much misconception and pain. 
And now she was sure—almost sure—that this man had fallen in 
love with her; and it was a deep study, from which she could not 
set herself free, to remember how it had come about, or in what 
way he had been rash enough to think that she might love him in 
return. Yes, he was quite a boy still, for all his big brown beard, 
his self-possession, and his worldly shrewdness; his cleverness only 
made him a little older than his years, for he was at least three 
years her junior. He would not be two-and-twenty, his grand- 
mother had told her, for six months; and she would be five-and- 
twenty next birthday. Still he was quite old enough to know better, 
she thought; and it was not a specimen of that common sense with 
which she had credited him to bestow a thought upon her. Unless 
the money— Then she paused, and took once more that cruel 
suspicion by the throat, and shook the life from it at last. No, he 
was not calculating in that way; a shallow cunning nature had not 
deceived him into the belief that she was a country girl easily im- 
pressed, and that he was showy enough to attract her notice. Let 
her be just to him, and if it were all as she had surmised, let her 
pity him a little—pity him more than a little—if he had ever 
really loved her, had seen in her a woman worth the winning, and 
had regarded her as perhaps no one in the world—not even Lord 
Evesby—had done in all her life. The figure of Geoffry Bridge in 
the starlight, culling the roses which he had seen her train across 
the wire arch, was a romantic picture, which even affected her fancy, 
VOL. XI. D 
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although scareely a greater insult could have been offered than to 
have told her that she was a romantic girl. She was only an out- 
of-the-way girl, prone to do out-of-the-way things, and to regard 
her fellow-creatures and their motives in an out-of-the-way fashion ; 
and there was sympathy— just a grain of it—with the impulse which 
had brought Geoffry into the garden. He had risked his life to get 
there by the sea-sands; and when she thought of that, and of the 
tide which rose so high that night,*a sickening fear came across 
her, despite her belief in Geofiry Bridge’s caution. With all these 
thoughts, and many more akin to them, crossing and recrossing her 
mind, it was not surprising that Maud was in a reflective mood, and 
responded in monosyllables to Mr. Lawson and her mother, who 
were both with her at breakfast that morning. 

‘Is anything the matter?’ asked Mr. Lawson with a jerk. 

‘What is there likely to be the matter ?’ rejoined Maud. 

*You’re very thoughtful ; you don’t eat ; you don’t answer when 
you’re spoken to,’ replied Mr. Lawson. 

“Indeed,” said Maud; ‘I thought that I had answered all your 
questions, Mr. Lawson. What have I not replied to ?’ 

‘I was asking, for one thing, what you intend to wear at Sir 
John de Chipney’s ?’ 

‘What a strange question for a gentleman to put!’ replied Maud. 
‘T-really cannot say—I have not made up my mind to go at all.’ 

‘Not go!’ cried Mr. Lawson ; ‘I hope you will.’ It is very im- 
portant that you should go; we shall meet some of the best families, 
and we have to study and to conciliate them.’ 

“Why ?’ was Maud’s quiet inquiry. 

‘ There will be an election presently—those confounded Whigs 
will overdo the thing—and I shall put up for Brayling,’ said Mr. 
Lawson pompously. ‘I have been pressed very much about it, and 
I think I see my way. The present member for Brayling is an ass, 
and the town has been badly represented for the last twenty years.’ 

‘TI think you are right there, Richard,’ said Mrs. Lawson lan- 
guidly. 

‘We must go into society more,’ said her husband; ‘we must 
ask society here. We have been under a cloud, Mrs. Lawson— 
completely under a cloud; and you must rally with the rest of us, 
and not be full of whims and fancies. I detest whims and fancies.’ 

‘I think that my strength is coming back a little,’ said Mrs. 
Lawson feebly ; ‘I hope it is—I have been a great sufferer of late 
years; and there has been no fancy, Richard, about my terrible 
debility.’ 

‘O, I don’t know that ; you wouldn’t rouse yourself, you wouldn’t 
try.’ 

‘I hope to be able to go to Sir John’s myself for a little while,’ 
said Mrs. Lawson; ‘the De Chipney parties are always in the best 
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taste and in the very first style. One meets with very nice people 
there.’ 

‘Hum! generally,’ said Mr. Lawson, speaking with a reserve. 
‘There’s that Bridge asked, you know; and I can never take to 
that fellow. He has edged his way in on the strength of a lying 
paragraph in the Brayling Post, and my deliverer is asked to meet 
me, of course. Damn my deliverer!’ he muttered to himself. 

‘Mr. Bridge, if he is present, which I doubt, will not assume on 
his heroism,’ said Maud very quickly, and almost in spite of herself ; 
‘he has taken a great deal of pains to assure me that he will not do 
that.’ 

‘He has doubtless taken a great deal of pains to assure you of 
his virtues and accomplishments, Maud,’ said Mr. Lawson with a 
short hard laugh, which he had not the discretion to repress; ‘ but 
then he thinks that you are disengaged, and he knows that you are 
rich.’ 

Such an impression as this had been made for a few fleeting 
moments by Maud Christopherson’s own thoughts ; but she resented 
her stepfather’s remark as though it was new to her, and an offence 
to her. 

‘He has been anxious to set himself in the right light to me, 
that is all,’ replied Maud; ‘and I have been extra amiable to him, 
as I told mamma that I should be, to make amends for the coldness 
with which he has been treated here. I like Mr. Bridge very 
much.’ 

She was not certain that she did. There were moments when 
she was very angry with him ; but Mr. Lawson had disturbed her, and 
she spoke out at once. Mr. Lawson observed her heightened colour, 
caught his wife’s meaning glance, and succumbed, after his new 
method, which, since Maud’s return to the Woodlands, had ans- 
wered tolerably well. 

‘Well, every one to his likes and dislikes,’ he said with forced 
ease, which a very ugly furrow in his forehead most unmistakably 
belied. ‘I daresay he’s not a bad sort of fellow—only a little con- 
ceited with the thoughts of his future partnership. And if there 
has been a little flirtation between you two, why, I will not say a 
word to Lord Evesby about it.’ 

Maud did not see the joke, though Mr. Lawson laughed, and 
her mother attempted a languid smile. 

‘ There has been no flirtation between Mr. Bridge and me,” said 
Maud gravely. 

‘Perhaps you don’t think so, and he does,’ replied Lawson. 
‘What is amusement to the sportsman is death to the partridge— 
ha! ha! And the brewer’s boy may be hit under his left wing.’ 

Mr. Lawson went away after this last little effort at epigram ; 
he knew it was the better policy to retreat in a light and airy man- 
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ner, and that if he delayed his departure much longer, and Maud 
continued to stare at him in that imperturbable manner, he should 
swear and rave, and disgust her. Until she was Lady Evesby, and 
Lord Evesby had paid him what was owing, that would not do, he 
was sure. Presently he might speak his mind with his own.charm- 
ing frankness, but not now. Maud did not wait for a téte-d-téte 
with her mother that morning; she did not wish to be warned once 
more against the attractions of Geoffry Bridge. It irritated and 
annoyed her excessively to discover that both Mr. and Mrs. Lawson 
had thought it necessary to put her on her guard against that gen- 
tleman—to see in her manner towards him an encouragement which 
she had never dreamed of offering him. Had she really overdone 
her part, in her anxiety to convince Geoffry that she did not look 
down upon him—that she was not ungrateful for past services with 
those about her, who helped to make up a home with which she 
had never been satisfied ? 

But then she was a dissatisfied woman—she was certain of 
that. She was very dissatisfied with herself that morning in par- 
ticular ; she. endeavoured to recall every word of last night’s dia- 
logue with young Bridge, wondering if she had been too kind at 
one time, and then too hard and cold with him at another, as he 
approached nearer to the one truth which she knew was at his 
heart, after that theft of roses. She knew it before then—when 
he had come suddenly back last night after bidding her farewell, 
and she had daunted him by her hard repellent gaze. His foolish 
story was hovering on his lips then, and her coldness had scared it 
back for ever, as it had a right to be scared away; for what was he 
to her, or she to him? He should have known better, she thought, 
and have acted with less precipitation. He had no right to dream 
of addressing her in words of passion and affection; it was a pre- 
sumption for which he had only himself to thank. But it was love 
—for all that, it was real love for her, she was sure; and it would 
be possible—in time, perhaps—to forgive him! 

Geoffry Bridge was not at church that day; she did not meet 
him on horseback in the lane; he was not to be discovered in the 
town; there was no sign of him anywhere. It was all as she could 
desire, if he had not been at so late an hour in the Woodlands 
grounds, and gone home by so dangerous a route. Mrs. Bridge 
was not to be seen in Brayling also—and she was a woman whom 
Maud very frequently met. Perhaps something was the matter ; 
perhaps Geoffry Bridge had disappeared from his grandmother’s 
villa, and the old lady was wondering at his absence, but not par- 
ticularly excited by it, knowing that her grandson was eccentric in 
his way. And perhaps—heaven help him !—he had been carried 
away by the tide, or dashed upon the rocks, where he might have 
lain bruised and helpless, and praying for that help which her own 
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indifference had not sent to him. The suspense became unbear- 
able, and she turned her horse’s head towards the Bridges’ villa at 
last; and, to the amazement of the groom in attendance, galloped 
three miles out of her road, after having been close upon the Wood- 
lands. If Mr. Bridge were at home, let him think what he pleased; 
but it was impossible to endure this state of incertitude any longer. 
It was easy to excuse her sudden appearance—Geofiry Bridge under- 
standing her now too well. 

The door was opened to Maud’s summons by Mrs. Deborah 
Bridge herself. The old lady had never fallen completely into the 
new groove, and there had been many years of waiting upon herself 
before the good luck came. If her servant were not in the way, 
she was always prompt to respond ; and hence Maud was confronted 
by the face of Mrs. Bridge, and a sad and even stern face it was, 
Maud saw at the first glance. It did not light up at the sight of 
her, as it had done once or twice in life, as though Maud was one 
of the few favourites whom Mrs. Bridge had ever had. And Maud 
Christopherson had made so few friends in her life herself, that this 
old woman’s reception pained her, and she felt that here was one 
friend the less, for all time after this. Mrs. Bridge stood very erect 
before the heiress, and all her palsied movements appeared to have 
quitted her for a while. 

‘TI did not expect to see you, Miss Christopherson,’ she said. 

‘I thought that I would call as—I was passing,’ replied Maud, 
after a moment’s hesitation. ‘ You are well, I hope ?’ 

‘Quite well, for my age, thank you,’ was the cold answer. 

‘And your grandson ?” 

Mrs. Bridge’s palsy set in at this question, but the stern ex- 
pression of the seared old face deepened very much. 

‘No; he’s not well.’ 

‘Tl?’ cried Maud. 

‘No, and he’s not ill.’ 

In old days Mrs. Bridge would have grown very voluble under 
circumstances akin to these, and have become terribly explicit ; but 
she was reticent now, and Maud could not readily get at the truth. 
She might guess at it pretty correctly, that was all, and feel ag- 
grieved that even Mrs. Bridge appeared to be disappointed in the 
natural result of her grandson’s wild ambition. She might have 
even taken offence at Mrs. Bridge’s not asking her into the house, 
and have thought it remarkable to be kept in the little front garden 
in her riding-dress, with the wondering groom in charge of her horse 
outside, had it not been that she was disturbed in mind herself, and 
had a great deal to think of. 

‘Neither ill nor well ; I hardly understand you, Mrs. Bridge.’ 

‘It is not worth explaining, Miss Christopherson ; it cannot mat- 
ter to you, of course.’ 
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* No, it cannot matter to me, of course,’ repeated Maud calmly, 
and despite her heightened colour; ‘save that he’s a friend.’ 

‘Yes; you told him so, and he was proud of the compliment, 
fill he knew that it was only a compliment, and then he did not 
think much more of it than I did,’ Deborah Bridge said. 

Maud answered quickly to this, as was natural to her. 

‘Do not you think I meant what I said ?’ 

‘I don’t know. Itis no business of mine,’ the old lady replied, 
becoming very cool again; ‘you and he are not likely to see much 
of each other, or to be friends in any way; therefore it was nonsense 
to talk about friendship.’ 

‘ Perhaps it was,’ said Maud thoughtfully. 

‘It made him too proud for his grandmother’s company,’ said 
Mrs. Bridge, with increasing bitterness; ‘and he could not make 
the holiday last out with her after all.’ 

‘ Has he left here, then ?’ 

* Yes, late last night; he packed-up and went away.’ 

‘ At what hour was that ?’ 

‘In the middle of the night, after a mad walk, the young fool 
that he is. Lord forgive me!’ she cried, with a scared look upwards, 
‘to think that I have lived to call that boy a fool! But he has 
gone, and it has distracted me, as it should do, for I have only him 
left in England to care for. And he doesn’t want to live with me 
any longer. Why should he spend his holidays with a sour, disagree- 
able old woman, when there’s Switzerland to the good, and all those 
mountains of which he has talked about so much ?’ 

‘Has he gone to Switzerland ?” 

‘Yes; I advised him. Why not? Do you see any reason, 
Miss Christopherson, why he should not go to Switzerland ?’ 

‘ Not any reason.’ 

‘It will do him good. The change will make a better man of 
him than ever, and he wanted to go. Did he not tell you so?” 

* No.’ 

‘ Did he not bid you good-bye, then ?” 

* No.’ 

‘Ah, it was only troubling you!’ said Mrs. Bridge; ‘and he 
was in a great hurry. He makes up his mind very quickly, and 
dashes at things too much—it’s his father all over, who dashed at 
grief and came to it long ago. But I am keeping you, Miss Chris- 
topherson, and you will be glad to get back to the grand house, and 
away from such poor company asIam. I will not ask you in at 
so late an hour,’ she added, suddenly becoming aware of what was 
due to the occasion ; ‘they will be missing you at home, and I know 
what it is to miss a face that one loves.’ 

There was much true pathos in these last words, and Maud for- 
got that she had not been received warmly, and said, 
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‘I am sorry that Mr. Bridge has gone away before his time. 
Let me come in and stop with you a little while. May I ?’ 

Mrs. Bridge became suddenly very cool again. 

‘No; excuse my saying so, but I would rather be alone. It is 
as well to get used to his going away as soon asI can; and strangers 
always put me out.’ 

Strangers! And this old woman had blessed her more than 
once, and had been deeply interested in her for a time. That was 
it, ‘for a time,’ thought Maud, until she was better known, and her 
manners had set people against her. 

‘ Good-night, Mrs. Bridge,’ said Maud, turning away quickly. 

‘ Good-night to you.’ 

The old woman watched her from the elevation of her door-step, 
saw the groom assist her to mount, and noticed that she rode away 
without looking in her direction. 

‘I shall never like that girl again,’ muttered Mrs. Bridge, before 
she went in-doors ; ‘ she has upset my boy’s heart, in a fit of vanity, 
perhaps, to try her power over him. He will not own that; but I 
think so, and I hate her for it already. If I were sure of it, I'd 
curse her before I said my prayers to-night !’ 

Mrs. Bridge slammed the door upon the twilight, and went to 
her well-furnished little drawing-room, where Geoffry Bridge was not. 
She was not used to his absence; for she started, as if she had missed 


him for the first time, and began to shake with her old terrible ail- 
ment, and to moan softly to herself. 

‘O, you poor silly Geoffry, to set your heart upon that girl!’ 
she cried some time afterwards ; ‘ didn’t I tell you that it was hope- 
less from the first ?’ 


Carter XIX. 


THE BALL. 


Sim Joun pe Curpney, of Brayling in Dorset, was a man looked 
up to in the county. He was rich, he gave excellent dinner-parties, 
he had a fine estate, with tenants thereon who voted to a man 
which way he pleased; he was a good fellow in himself, without 
any ambition or hobby to make himself or other people miserable. 
He liked his ease in his own house, and in the bosom of his family ; 
and though he might have stood for Brayling any time within the 
last twenty years, he had been contented with his quiet life, or in 
advancing the interests of those more ambitious than he, and whom 
he was disposed to support by his influence. He was a man with 
a quiet wife to match, and with a whole ‘ garden of girls’ about him 
to keep his heart light and his home cheerful. The one son who 
had been born to him from a family of nine, had been snatched away 
at fourteen years of age; and if he had a regret now, it was for the 
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boy who had died, and left him the last of the De Chipneys. Sir 
John was one of the old stock, and everybody said what a fine old 
English gentleman he was ! 

Mr. Lawson had been disposed of late days to pay Sir John a 
considerable amount of attention, and Sir John had condescended 
to say to his immediate surroundings that he thought that odd fel- 
low Lawson had improved a great deal during the last six months, 
and hence the invitation of the Lawsons to the great ball into which 
the De Chipney girls had worried their poor father. Mr. Lawson 
was anxious concerning this ball, we are aware. He was a man 
who had lately made up his mind to ingratiate himself with his fel- 
low-creatures, and who saw his way to a seat in Parliament by the 
exertion of those amiable qualities which he had allowed to rust by 
disuse. He was a vain man, and was sure that he should make an 
impression ; but then he was not aware what a proud and disagree- 
able beast he had made of himself in his day. He had forgotten a 
great deal of his past arrogance and churlishness; he did not know 
what a thoroughly bad temper he had, and how impossible it was in 
rough sailing to keep his amiabilities to the fore. He would never 
believe that he was shallow, and to the day of his death he was 
unaware how generally he was disliked. He knew that amongst 
his subordinates he was feared, and of his firmness or hardness he 
was as proud as a peacock; but in his own opinion he was an 
estimable character, and the man to make his way in Parliament, 
when the occasion presented itself. He had a craving to become 
rich ; and failing riches, to become famous; and though his life 
had been one series of mistakes, and his speculations had all gone 
wrong, he was still perfectly satisfied with his own clear-sighted- 
ness. 

Since Maud Christopherson’s engagement, his ambitions had 
increased tenfold. Lord Evesby would have influence over Maud’s 
money, and Lady Evesby would command many votes for him. Lord 
Evesby settled in Dorset—that event was on the cards—Sir John de 
Chipney his bosom friend, and Lawson for Brayling, was a fact ac- 
complished. He should die Secretary of State yet, please heaven ! 
' He was extremely annoyed, a day or two before the ball, by 
Mrs. Lawson falling sick again—by her giving up, with many sighs 
and murmurs, her intention of being present at the festivities. He 
had wished her to accompany him. She had many old friends with 
whom she could have ingratiated herself, if she had liked; and she 
had promised to like, and to do her very best to pave the way for 
that scheme which Mr. Lawson for the present concealed from the 
outside world. And then she had given way, and the ball-dress from 
London was a grand mistake, at which the poor woman shed tears 
of mortification and bitterness. 

‘As ifI could not have gone like anybody else !’ she whimpered. 
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‘IT am not so old or so feeble, and society always did me so much 
good.’ 

‘You may be better to-morrow,’ suggested Maud. 

‘I know that I shall not be any better for weeks.’ 

‘It is your duty to make an effort,’ said Lawson; ‘ you must 
not mind every word that that fool of a doctor says.’ 

‘He says that I must not think of it—that the excitement 
would kill me,’ said Mrs. Lawson. ‘O dear, it was very dreadful of 
him to attempt to frighten me! And he’s going himself, too— 
everybody’s going, and I shall be left here quite alone !’ 

‘I shall be with you,’ said Maud. 

‘Thank you, my dear child. I knew that you would not care 
about the ball after your poor mother was ill.’ 

‘I have never cared about it,’ replied Maud. 

Mr. Lawson held a private and confidential interview with his 
better half a few hours after this, during which he spoke his mind 
with extraordinary force and precision. He was not going alone ; 
and, if she were fool enough to be ill, she was not going to stop 
her daughter from accompanying him. Maud was a fine showy 
girl in a ball-dress. She attracted a great deal of attention, and 
shed a lustre upon him as her stepfather; and Mrs. Lawson must 
do all that she could to shake off her abominable selfishness and 
induce Maud to go to the De Chipneys’. He did not care to be 
always skulking into people’s houses alone, as though his female 
folk would never go out with him, or he would never go out with 
them—no matter which ; it looked bad, and he wanted.to look his 
best. 

Mrs. Lawson had a great objection to be left by herself at 
the Woodlands; but she mastered her dislike, and used all her 
eloquence to persuade Maud to accompany her stepfather. That 
dreadful young man Bridge was not going; he had left Brayling 
without presenting his adieux to any one; ‘just like the cub that 
he was,’ Mr. Lawson had told his wife; and there was nothing for 
the mother to fear, or for the stepfather’s enjoyment to be shadowed 
by. Hence she begged Maud to accompany Mr. Lawson; she 
should do very well till Maud’s return; her maid would attend to 
her, and read her to sleep, and make herself generally useful; and 
as Maud was in one of her dull and tiresome moods, why, she would 
not be pleasant company at home, and, with pleasant company out, 
perhaps Maud would return all the better for the change. 

Still Maud was firm, unpleasantly firm ; and Mr. Lawson ground 
his teeth, and pinched himself surreptitiously at her obduracy, and 
said, with a hard smile, that he hoped Maud would think better of it 
at the last moment. And at the last moment she did. For Mrs. 
Lawson was so much better and brighter on the day of the ball, that 
she asserted her intention of going herself if Maud did not; and, 
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when Maud assented, she was even sorry that she had not made up 
her mind to accompany her. 

Maud Christopherson was pretty enough when she came down- 
stairs in her ball-dress, and did justice to her mother, who had been 
once the beauty of the county. Perhaps it was as well that Geoffry 
Bridge had marched away to London before the night of that ball, 
to which Sir John de Chipney had invited him. He might have 
found it more difficult to resign her—even in the face of that obdu- 
racy which had daunted him, despite all his courage and all his past 
determination to strive as hard as he could to secure her. 

‘You are looking very well to-night, Mand,’ said the mother, 
with more affection and less affectation than usual. ‘I wish Lord 
Evesby were here to accompany you.’ 

‘ And to take care of me ?’ added Maud. 

‘Yes. Lest any rash young man should think you still free and 
make loye to you.’ 

Maud winced, but she answered quickly enough, ‘ Ah, what a 
mistake that would be, mamma!’ 

‘It would be capital fun,’ said Mr. Lawson, who was very busy 
arranging his white tie once more in the glass above the drawing- 
room mantelpiece ; not being at all satisfied that he had got it to 
his mind, or that it would strike the eye of society sufficiently well 
upon his entrance. ‘I should like Maud to have her fun out of 
this ball and go in for general conquest. The De Chipney girls must 
not think you quite harmless, Maud ; and all the flirts in Dorset 
must be taught to be wary of their prizes when la belle Christopher- 
son comes across their path.’ 

Maud dropped him a deep curtsey. Mr. Lawson was not often 
complimentary, but he was in the best of tempers, and wished Maud 
to be at her best also. Maud was very dull; the prospect of the ball 
had not roused her spirits in any great degree, and she would have 
been glad to have remained at the Woodlands with her mother. 
It vexed her to think that she could not account for her depression 
—that she would not seek to account for it. Nothing had hap- 
pened, except her mother’s new illness, to distress her—really dis- 
tress her—she was sure; and, though her mother was better, the 
dull dead weight lay on her heart still. Perhaps she should dance 
it off; she was fond of dancing, and sure of partners; and a ball 
had always done her good. Leet the past rest, and let her enjoy 
the present whilst it layin her power. If anything had happened 
to disturb her, it had not been of her seeking—it' was not her fault. 
She must not allow other people’s troubles, or other people’s follies 
— if there were troubles and follies of other people in her way—to 
dismay her, as though they were her own. 

She thought of this in the bright gay rooms of Sir John de 
Chipney’s mansion, and thought herself into a brighter mood, being 
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young, and fond of life and light, for all her seriousness ; being 
eagerly sought by many sleek white-muzzled dandies, who pressed 
round her for introductions, and for the honour of dancing with her ; 
being envied—blissful sensation !—by many women as pretty as she 
was, and alas, far more amiable—women, who would improve upon 
acquaintance, and set no one against them ! 

Tt was all very pleasant after a while; and Maud was young 
enough to shake off her morbidity and to enjoy herself completely. 
Tt was a grand ball, a successful ball, and everybody worth knowing 
in Dorset was there. The rooms were large, society could breathe 
therein, and it was summer-time, when windows were open, and 
stray couples, after dancing, could walk without much danger on the 
cool terrace outside—unless it was danger to their young hearts— 
on that fair summer night. Once or twice Maud wished that Lord 
Evesby was there—thai she had not almost promised to keep her 
engagement a secret till his return—for, attended only by her step- 
father, and with no favourite partner to secure all the waltzes for 
himself, it was as if she were still to be won by some fervent swain, 
who had the courage to attempt her conquest. She kept each 
young man in his place, and favoured no one, however; she was 
very amiable, and made no severe remarks, and steered clear of 
those who looked ‘ attentions,’ and would have danced with her too 
often ; those who did not know of her temper, she thought, or did 
know of her money. But she wished that Alfred Evesby was by 
her side ; and after supper, and when the second half of the pro- 
gramme was being danced through, there came suddenly to her the 
strange unaccountable wish that Geofiry Bridge had been there— 
that he had not gone away quite so mysteriously and unceremoni- 
ously. She wished this when in the middle of a quadrille, with Mr. 
Lawson and the eldest Miss de Chipney for her vis-a-vis; being 
reminded, perhaps, of young Bridge by the consciousness that her 
stepfather would not have been kicking his heels in that ungainly 
fashion if it had not been for Geoffry swimming out to sea to his 
rescue. And then, like the man in the play, who is always turning 
up at the right time, to give effect to the dénowement, there was 
Geoffry Bridge—a trifle paler than his wont—standing in full-dress 
at the ball-room door, looking in upon the dancers. He was one of 
a dozen or more thrown out of the sets, or waiting for the ‘ rounds,’ 
and reserving their energies; and his face startled her at once, as a 
something different and more striking, from the insipidities about 
him. He was looking at her with a very grave intentness too, 
with a strange deep study of her, when she saw him first, and held 
her breath for an instant in her great surprise. Mr. Lawson was 
quick and observant in his little way. 

. ‘What is it ?—are you unwell, Maud ?’ he asked, as he passed 
er. 
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‘I am very well, thank you.’ 

‘You have turned as pale as a ghost !’ 

‘Have 1? Perhaps I have seen one!’ 

Then it was his turn in the figure to face the ghost, and to be- 
come aware of its presence, as he skipped with two ladies to the 
gentleman opposite, who was patiently waiting for them. 

‘The devil!’ he ejaculated, to Miss de Chipney’s astonishment 
at least, ‘he has come, then !’ 

‘Mercy on us! who has come, did you say?’ cried Miss de 
Chipney. 

‘No one in particular—pray excuse me,’ he replied, in half- 
apology ; and then he studied Maud for the remainder of the dance, 
and saw that she was self-possessed enough when she had recovered 
from her first surprise. He had not liked her turning pale. Had 
there been anything between Maud and this young Bridge, after all? 
—had that infernal young Bridge dared to think of his stepdaugh- 
ter? He could not make it out, and when he was in doubt he 
always swore profanely. After the dance he went into a corner to 
swear and ease his feelings, and to watch Maud closely—and was 
balked in all these intentions by Sir John de Chipney trotting him 
away, nolens volens, to the card-room, to make a fourth at whist 
with some friends whom it was his policy to conciliate, and whom, 
at an earlier hour of the evening, he had foolishly promised to join 
in a rubber. 

Meanwhile Maud had been escorted to a seat by her partner, 
and Geoffry Bridge had crossed the room, and cut out that partner 
completely, by taking the vacant seat by her side before that gentle- 
man could drop into it. Geoffry was cool, and quick to seize his 
advantage; and the dance being over, and his time precious, he 
could not afford to study the feelings of a stranger. Maud Christo- 
pherson’s partner had had his pleasant quarter of an hour—let him 
go on his way rejoicing, and leave her for a few moments to one who 
had come a hundred and sixty miles to see her. The gentleman 
stared and frowned at Geofiry, but Geoffry had already forgotten 
him; and as Maud had said ‘ Thank you’ with that smile of dis- 
missal against which there is no justifiable protest in polite society, 
there was nothing left but to go. So he went. 

‘You are soon back from Switzerland, Mr. Bridge,’ said Maud, 
after feeling somewhat embarrassed by his silence. ‘I scarcely 
anticipated seeing you this evening.’ 

‘No, I suppose not, Miss Christopherson,’ was his answer ; ‘but 
I had accepted Sir John de Chipney’s invitation, and it was necessary 
to keep my word. I always keep my word when.I can.’ 

‘It is right that you should.’ 

‘ Yes, it is right,’ he echoed dreamily. 

‘ And Switzerland—have you—’ 
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‘No, I have not been there—I have been in London.’ 

There was another awkward pause, then Maud said, 

‘ Your grandmamma must have been glad to see you in Brayling 
again ?’ 

‘She does not know that I am here. I came straight from 
town—will you allow me ?’ he said hurriedly. 

He leaned forwards and looked at her programme, dangling by 
a thin silver cord from her wrist, to which she had attached it. 

‘You are engaged every dance, I see,’ he said, with a little 
sigh ; ‘there is the disadvantage of coming late to a ball of this 
description ; although—’ 

‘ Although what ?’ asked Maud quickly. 

‘ Although you would not have cared to dance with me, now that 
I have proved myself a hypocrite.’ 

‘Have you travelled so far to taunt me with my own hasty 
words ?’ said Maud. 

‘ They were hasty, then ?’ 

‘Well, I do not think that you are a hypocrite, Mr. Bridge.’ 

‘Thank you. And had there been a vacant space upon this 
fancy bit of cardboard,’ he asked, slowly, ‘ you would have allowed 
me to put my name down for once—for once in all my life ?’ 

‘I would have allowed you, yes,’ said Maud, ignoring the latter 
part of his speech; ‘I have no favourites here, and he who flatters 
me first by seeking me, dances the first with me.’ 

‘And who is J. D.—the next gentleman on the list ?’ 

‘Sir John de Chipney.’ 

‘You do not mean that!’ cried Geoffry rising, to Maud’s sur- 
prise, and crossing the room with very rapid strides. He was at Sir 
John’s side the instant afterwards, and had his hand upon his arm. 

‘One minute,’ said Sir John, who was deep in argument with 
another white-haired old gentleman ; ‘ one moment, Bridge, please.’ 

‘I cannot grant it—I am going back to town early to-morrow, 
Sir John, and have not a moment to spare.’ 

‘Why, what is it ?—anything wrong?’ said Sir John, turning, 
and looking into Geoffry’s face intently. 

‘Not at all,’ replied Geoffry, ‘only moments are precious, and 
you are host here; and it is difficult to fix you. I have to ask a 
great favour of you.’ 

‘Indeed!’ and Sir John looked doubtfully at his visitor, and 
thought that he wanted to borrow some money, and that possibly 
he had been a little precipitate in asking young Bridge to his party. 

‘You are down for the next dance with Miss Christopherson— 
I must go soon—you are not fond of dancing—’ 

‘ How the deuce do you know that ?’ 

‘And I wish to dance with her, as I wish to live, before I go 
away.’ 
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Sir John was amazed at Geoffry’s vehemence, but he was touched 
by it. His dancing-days were almost over, and he read in Geofiry 
Bridge’s countenance a story which no attempt was made to dis- 
guise. 

‘Take my place, by all means, young fellow, and my apologies, 
if you like, which I will repeat to her myself after your dance is 
over; and—good luck,’ he added in a whisper, and with a most 
unromantie wink, which thoroughly disgusted Geoffry with him, de- 
spite his gratitude for the favour conferred. Geofiry was at Maud 
Christopherson’s side the instant afterwards. 

‘Sir John de Chipney has resigned in my favour. Now, if you 
will allow me, Miss Christopherson.’ 


CHAPTER XX. 
GEOFFRY MAKES HIS CONFESSION. 


Mavp looked in a bewildered manner at Geoffry Bridge. He 
was very grave still, and his face was not radiant with the success of 
his mancuvre. But there was no time for mterrogations ; the band 
had struck-up a waltz, and the dancers were already whirling round 
the room. Maud and Geoffry joimed the waltzers, and Geoffry for a 
while was very happy, and forgetful of time and place, and of every- 
thing save that he held to his heart the woman whom he loved. He 
remembered suddenly all that he had come back to Dorsetshire for, 
and how valuable time was to him, with Maud Christopherson en- 
gaged for every dance, and the chance of speaking to her being then 
or never. In an odd way he remembered Sir John de Chipney also, 
and wondered at his impudence in putting himself down for a waltz 
with Maud. Why did that stout old man want to engage her for a 
waltz, above all the dances on the programme? He was sure that 
the baronet could not waltz a bit. 

He was excited with his dance, or with the peril of the next few 
minutes, or with the hopeless nature of his mission—no one knew 
better than he how hopeless it was !—and he laughed at the idea of 
the baronet’s waltzing, as he came to a full stop by the broad win- 
dows opening on the garden. 

_* What are you laughing at, Mr. Bridge ?’ asked Maud. 

‘ At De Chipney ; he had no right to ask you to waltz—he can’t 
waltz.’ 

‘I don’t know. I never saw him waltzing, certainly. Perhaps 
he thought it was a quadrille. Shall we go on to the end, or are 
you tired ?’ 

‘No,’ he said, almost bluntly, ‘I have danced with you—that 
is enough. This is my only opportunity of speaking a few words— 
I have come a long way to say them. I leave here by the 5.45 
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train for town; have you the courage and the kindness to hear 
me ?’ 

‘I cannot see— 

“You are afraid ?’ he cried. 

‘No, I am not afraid of you,” replied Maud; ‘but what right 
have you to address me in this way ?’ 

‘No right—TI own that. I ask for your kindness to listen. My 
conduct has been bold and incomprehensible, and I desire to apolo- 
gise and explain.’ 

‘I require no apology or explanation.’ 

‘ You are afraid of me, then—you cannot trust me ?” 

-It was a strange, beseeching look, and Maud wavered. She 
knew his secret, and she pitied him; she believed that it was in her 
power by a few words to cure him of his passion, and to set him 
thinking of his right course in life, and his proper duties therein, 
and she went with him from the ball-room to the terrace beyond. 

‘ What have I to be afraid of ?? she said; ‘I am sure that you 
would not pain me by a word.’ 

She was not quite sure of that, but she thought that it would 
put him on his guard, restrain any impetuous declaration, and give 
her time to break a secret to him which she had resolved upon con- 
fessing. The figure of this man in her garden pressing the roses 
to his lips, had stirred her fancy, and she was more romantic than 
she dreamed of. If he loved her with his whole heart—and she 
thought that he did—he was deserving at least of her respect. 

With a solicitude for her, which set her thinking at a later 
date, but with a total disregard for other people’s property, he had 
snatched a cloak from the seat by the window, and thrown it across 
her shoulders as she went with him towards the terrace. The clock of 
the old church in the town struck one as they passed from the heated 
rooms into the cool night-air, and Geoffry said, ‘Dear old Brayling !’ 
as if the one note on the bell had struck upon a chord that re- 
minded him of his birthplace, and of all the fancies born there. 

They walked up and down the terrace, which was deserted now, 
and to the gay waltz-music issuing from the rooms—strange, frivol- 
ous, but common accompaniment to much of solid love-making— 
Geoffry Bridge told all that was in his heart, and Maud Christopher- 
son listened, and betrayed no indignation. She had resolved to 
treat this case of mental aberration in a gentle and philosophical 
manner, for the sake of his grandmother and for the sake of him- 
self. He was three years her junior. She was cool, and not in love 
with. him, and here was an opportunity to read him a lecture on his 
precipitation. 

‘Miss Christopherson,’ he began, more gravely than she had 
bargained for, as soon as they were on the terrace together, ‘I 
think it is useless to disguise from you one fact—that I have in a 
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very short space of time, and without the fragment of an excuse for 
my conduct, learned to regard you as I have never regarded, and 
never shall regard in all my life again, another woman. You will 
hear me out. Iam not about to fall on my knees, and implore 
you to accept me for a lover—I have no warranty for that, even 
in my presumption—and my eyes have been opened of late days 
to the immensity of difference between yourself and me. But I 
thought that my confession would explain part of that conduct which 
has been incomprehensible, and that, in your charity and goodness, 
you would forgive the vain ambition that I had formed.’ 

‘I am sorry—’ began Maud, when he interrupted her. 

‘Yes, you are a good woman, and without affectation,’ said 
Geoffry. ‘I knew that you would be sorry, and that I had only to 
ask your forgiveness for loving you, to receive it freely and generously. 
I shall love you all the same—to the end of my life, and under any 
circumstances—for I can’t help that.’ 

‘You will help that,’ said Maud very quickly; ‘ for though you 
are young, you are not foolish. This is a boy’s fancy, which will 
die out as you mix more with the world.’ 

‘I have mixed with the world from twelve years of age.’ 

‘As you mix in what is termed society, then, and meet—’ 

.Again he interrupted her. 

‘I have mixed in society, and met hundreds of beautiful women ; 
but there has been only one face—only one, I swear it—that I have 
ever longed should smile at me. And that is yours—yours as I saw 
it first, when it was a boy’s fancy at which we both might laugh. 
But seeing you again, Maud Christopherson, this,’ shrugging his 
shoulders, ‘is no laughing matter for one of us.’ 

‘I do not believe in a love that talks in a week of its undying 
fervour, Mr. Bridge; you will get over it all the more quickly for 
its rapid growth.’ 

‘ Think so if you will, but do not satirise me,’ he replied. ‘I 
want kind words to-night, to take back with me to business. Say 
you forgive me.’ 

‘Yes, I forgive you. But why did you think of me? Have 
I in any way offered encouragement ?—have you thought that I 
offered it ?’ 

‘You set me on an equality—you called me your friend, and 
spoke hopefully of my future—that was all the encouragement which 
I received,’ he said dismally. ‘You might have said as much to a 
charity-boy ; but then I was storing-up every word that you uttered, 
and did not think of all that was intended for compliment.’ 

‘I did not intend any compliments, Mr. Bridge,’ said Maud. ‘I 
regarded you as my equal, and I said so.’ 

‘Some day I may make as much money,’ said Geoffry sadly; 
‘but that will not place me nearer to you—or some day you may 
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be poor, but still and for ever beyond my reach. For no time and 
no advancement would give me hope of you—not one faint hope to 
win you—would it ?’ 

Maud was very pale; but she looked at him steadily, and did 
not flinch from the deep love in his eyes. This was the crisis to 
which, despite all his protestations, he was leading up—the one 
great question on which lay all his hopes, the question which he 
had resolyed to ask before he completely surrendered her to one 
more fortunate than he should be. 

‘No, Mr. Bridge,’ she said, ‘ it would not.’ 

‘ Well, well,’ he said again, after a long pause, ‘I thought not. 
There, Miss Christopherson, let me not detain you any longer; I 
will not trouble you again by my presence. I am assured of your 
forgiveness for my boldness ; but I thought that I had the courage 
to speak out. Having spoken thus, let me shake you by the hand, 
and say God bless you.’ 

‘ Promise to think no more of this extravagant passion—promise 
me, Mr. Bridge,’ said Maud earnestly, as she placed her hand in his. 

‘I cannot do that.’ 

‘Do you know that you have dreamed.of me, and seen in me 
virtues which I possess not; and that in the grim reality of life, I 
am a discontented woman, from whom you have fortunately escaped ?’ 

‘I understand your character perfectly,’ he saidin reply. ‘ Good- 
bye.’ 

He released her hand, and she looked at him and. hesitated, as 
she became aware ofthe deep agony which his looks betrayed. But 
she had resolved to tell him; she believed it was best, and that, 
knowing the truth, would more surely set him free. 

‘Good-bye. You do not ask me to keep this a secret ?’ 

‘ Tell it to all the world, if you wish.’ 

The music ceased, and the dancers came streaming into the 
night, laughing, talking, and jesting. The two went on together 
side by side, and away from them. 

‘I think that there is one who has a right to know that you 
have spoken of love during his absence—I have no secrets from 
him,’ said Maud. 

He drew a deep breath of surprise. It was strange that he had 
never given any one the credit of loving Maud as he loved her—of 
being beforehand with him in his efforts to secure her. 

‘ You are engaged ?’ he said. 

‘ Yes,’ Maud replied, ‘I am engaged.’ 

‘If I had only known this before,’ he said, ‘in the early days 
when I came here, it might not have been so bad for me.’ 

He went slowly from the terrace into the house, leaving Maud 
to her next partner, who was already in search of her. He went 
away without bidding host or hostess good night, and was walking 
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slong the country road, hat in hand, towards his grandmother’s: 
house, five minutes afterwards.. When he was. standing before the 
little villa which he had furnished for the old lady, he looked at his: 
watch and endeavoured to make out the time by the starlight, suc- 
ceeding at last, and shaking his head over the discovery. 

‘ No, it will only disturb her,’ he muttered ; ‘and I am no more 
fit. company for her than she: is: for me. I will leave her till the: 
next holidays, poor woman:. Now for business—and work.’ 

He emphasised ‘work’ as though hé loved: it—as though he saw. 
in it that one chance ofiforgetfulness,. which. to Maud Christopherson 
he had denied could ever come to him.. He was not going to fret 
at the inevitable. If he had attempted impossibilities and failed, 
he should. not succumb to grief, and moan over the unhappy fate 
which had befallen him. He would apply himself to work—work 
arduous and incessant—until she stood less in the foreground of his: 
life, the shadow upon everything that might have been, and now 
could: never be. 


Book the Shird. 
NEW LIVES. 
Cuapter I. A nate MESSAGE. 


Wira the.new day following Sir John de Chipney’s: ball at Bray- 
ling began. new lives for many of oun characters.. Peace ended for 
most: of them, and trouble commenced: for a few. That fortnight’s 
erratic holiday of Geofiry Bridge was to: influence the future and the 
fortunes of those in whom we have mpted to arouse our reader’s 
interest. One great change to him Was to widen, like the circles 
in the water, until it brought change to others, and altered, for 
better for worse, the aspect of surrounding circumstances. 

Maud Christopherson’s life did not appear at first sight to be 
closely connected with that of Geoffry Bridge. The parting on the 
terrace was like a separation for all time, and with each understand-. 
ing the other, and one suffering from the bitterness of a knowledge 
which he had striven to obtain, it seemed to both of them a long 
farewell. The man who had loved vainly had returned to a world 
of which the maiden. knew nothing; and the maiden whom he had 
loved was waiting the coming of the suitor whom she had promised 
to marry. It seemed an eternal separation, and yet each was ap- 
proaching the other more closely from. the hour that the good-bye 
had been whispered between them. One had gone to London to 
bury his romance, and the other was left in Brayling to brood upon 
its rashness; but the links had been forged, and time was not to 
weaken their strength, but to strengthen the chain. 
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Maud Christopherson: tried not to think of Geoffry Bridge, and, 
failing in that effort, to consider him as a weak, romantic fellow, 
whose boyish infatuation had lasted longer—a little longer—than 
sober reasoning might have anticipated. He was young, handsome, 
and’ clever, and should have known better than to have built: his 
hopes on so poor a substratum of fact.. He had: dashed blindly at 
his fate, and there was no. one but himself to blame. He scarcely 
deserved pity; but she pitied him very much, nevertheless. 

Possibly she pitied young Bridge the more because this was her 
first romance, or rather her first: idea of what lurked behind the 
prosaic realities of every-day life. She had read. of deep attach- 
ments. in books, but had: scarcely: believed in them. Fiction had 
told her of strong, generous, sacrificial natures; but she had never 
encountered them—she had met only money-worshippers and tame 
nonentities. Lord Evesby had talked of love; but looking back 
upon him, and upon all that related to him,.it seemed. a business 
kind of attachment, from her: clearer prescienee of what. affection 
should resemble.. True that she loved Lord: Evesby,. and regarded 
him as one of whom she should be very fond, in the good: time when 
she shared her life: with his; but. she was none the: less certain that 
his was- a. different kind of affection from: Geoffry Bridge’s, and a 
far more matter-of-fact: affair. The face of Geoffry haunted her 
with its deep sorrow, its intense passion and eagerness—a face that 
told every phase of love before his lips had: opened to declare it ; 
and. she knew that Lord Evesby’s, under any trial or impulse, would 
never change in that way. It was an odious comparison, but. she 
could not help drawing it ; it afforded a contrast by which the titled 
lover suffered, though she tried very hard to think of him, and to set 
aside for ever the faintest thought of ‘ that other one’ whom she had 
known for such a little while! 

Women are prone to deceive themselves; and after two days’ 
ruminations akin to these, Maud believed that she had forgotten 
Geofiry Bridge’s story. Forgotten, rather, the effect which its re- 
lation had had upon her, stirring her heart with its: truth and force 
as. no love-story had stirred it before. For this man had been in: 
earnest ; and the other, though she knew it not, had only been a 
trifle anxious lest he should lose her, and, with her, those possessions 
which had rendered her valuable in his eyes: It was to be, and it. 
was not Maud’s place to regret her engagement. She did not re- 
gret it; she did not love Lord Evesby one iota: less, she was cer- 
tain; but she wished that his love was more like Geofiry Bridge’s,. 
and that he valued her as Geoffry would have done, had he been: 
fortunate enough in earlier days:to win her.. Of course Mr. Bridge 
would soon forget her, and she should be glad to hear that he had 
done so. It was a fancy too much out of the common: way to exist 
for any length of time, despite all those protestations which he had: 
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made under the stars, and that strange look of despair with which 
he had quitted her. It was natural in youth to forget, and form 
fresh ties, and sail on with the stream ! 

Yes, of course she had placed him, or rather his romance, com- 
pletely aside ; and it was only her injudicious stepfather who set him 
suddenly before her again—a riddle difficult to solve. Mr. Lawson 
was fidgety and nervous; he had his suspicions—being naturally a 
suspicious man, with no faith in any one—that there was a secret 
understanding between Geoffry Bridge and his stepdaughter. Bridge 
had suddenly reappeared, for no earthly reason that he could account, 
at Sir John de Chipney’s ball ; he had danced with Maud ; before the 
dance was over, he had walked with her on the terrace, talking con- 
fidentially ; he had disappeared again without taking leave of any 
one, and had not been seen in Brayling from that night. Mr. Law- 
son had taken some pains to discover this, and was all the more 
uneasy for the knowledge. 

He had spoken of Geoffry Bridge to Maud at various times since 
the ball, and watched for any change of colour or sign of embarrass- 
ment which the sudden mention of his name might create. But 
Maud was generally grave and quiet under these frequent tests, and 
only flushed-up a little, and took his part a little—‘ showed her hate- 
ful temper,’ he said—when Mr. Lawson attempted to disparage him. 

‘I don’t like these mysterious young men,’ he said, on the last 
occasion that Geoffry Bridge was the subject of discussion; ‘ they 
copy their manners and actions from sensation novels, and become 
a nuisance to society.’ 

‘T have seen nothing mysterious in Mr. Bridge’s conduct,’ replied 
Maud. ‘Do you keep harping on his name to me for any purpose, 
Mr. Lawson ?’ 

‘N-no—only you are interested in an unworthy object, I am 
sure, my dear daughter. And I really do not think that Lord 
Evesby would like it, or that it is quite fair to Evesby.’ 

Mr. Lawson had not spoken out so plainly as this before, and 
Maud was scarcely prepared for her defence. Her mother was lying 
on the sofa watching her too. It had all been talked over between 
husband and wife, and they were anxious to know her secret, and 
whether it were possible that she could be foolish enough to resign 
her chance of a coronet for a man like Geoffry Bridge. Perhaps these 

worthy folk had a right to know, if anybody had; and yet they had 
not a right to suspect her, or to think that, after pledging her word 
to one man, she was disposed to fall in love with another. The Chris- 
tophersons had always been true to their words at least. 

‘Lord Evesby will know everything in good time, and will not 
blame me, I am sure,’ replied Maud. 

‘O, I know that no one is more likely to respect the serious and 
solemn nature of an engagement than yourself,’ said Mr. Lawson, 
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suddenly tacking, ‘and that, at the worst, there has been only a 
little flirtation between you and young Bridge. That ambitious young 
fellow has presumed upon an accident, and you have not kept him at 
a proper distance—I fancy that that’s it.’ 

‘No, that is not it,’ replied Maud Christopherson. 

‘What is it, then, Maud?’ asked Mrs. Lawson impatiently. ‘I 
do not think it is right to keep us in the dark in this way. Mr. 
Bridge’s manner has been certainly marked; he has taken no pains 
to disguise an unwarrantable attachment—why should you ?’ 

‘I have nothing to disguise, mamma; but Mr. Bridge’s manner 
is a topic which I would prefer not to discuss. Mr. Bridge is nothing 
to me.’ 

‘Ah, but you are everything to him; and a more audacious 
piece of ambition I have never heard of!’ cried Mr. Lawson. ‘Do 
you know what he said to Sir John de Chipney ?” 

‘No, I do not know.’ 

‘ He asked him to give up his dance because he wished to dance 
with you instead, as he wished to live. Sir John told me that him- 
self. Was ever anything more cool ?’ 

‘It was indiscreet certainly,’ was the calm reply; ‘but he had 
travelled a great deal, and in great haste, and was not himself.’ 

‘It was my conviction at the time that he had been drinking,” 
said Mr. Lawson. 

This closed the controversy with Mr. Lawson, at least, and ‘ the 
hateful temper’ got the best of it. There was nothing to conceal, 
perhaps; and if Geoffry Bridge did not care, as he had owned,. 
who was aware of his passion, there was no need for Maud Chris- 
topherson to make a secret of it. But she could not relate the 
story of Geoffry’s folly to Mr. Lawson, and listen to his acrid com- 
ments ; she might tell her mother, but not the man who had mar- 
ried that mother, and whom she had tried all her life not to despise. 
His last remark ended the discussion with him for that night ; for she 
rose, kissed her mother, and wished her good-night. 

‘Maud,’ whispered her mother, ‘you are thinking of young 
Bridge. I am not a child—TI can read a woman’s heart too well.’ 

‘I am not thinking of him,’ Maud whispered back ; ‘I have said 
already that Mr. Bridge is nothing to me.’ 

‘You do not love him ?’ 

‘No, I do not love him; but a woman should respect the man 
in whose confession of attachment she believes. There, that is all; 
guess the rest; do not mention his name ever again to me—TI shall 
not care to hear it.’ 

She went away with quivering lips; and the mother lay and 
thought very deeply after she had gone. Suddenly Mr. Lawson’s 
harsh voice brought her back to present company. 

‘What has all that whispering been about ?’ 
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“ About young Bridge.’ 

“He has been trying ‘hard to catch her—and don't ‘tell ‘me he 
thas‘not. He wants Mand’s money; ‘he ‘has heard about her fortune. 
A deeper fellow than Bridge I never ‘met in my life. He seizes on 
every petty advantage—look what a mountain he maie out of that 
mole-hill of:a disaster which happeneil to me. ‘Didn’t he come to 
Brayling again after her?—-hat’s what I want to know:; and, by 
George, you shall find out for me too!’ And here he struck the 
table with his hhand, and made ‘the glass in the room ring, and 
jarred every nerve in ‘the bedy of his sensitive ‘better ‘half. 

“Do not make ‘that noise, Richard,’ said Mrs. aawson implor- 
ingly. ‘I have found out for you. He proposed, and was re- 
_ jected.’ 

‘ Serve the beggar right! Proposed, eh ?—curse ‘his impudence!’ 
cried Mr. Lawson, ‘foaming :a little atthe: mouth. ‘That's what he 
came in the water after me for—to ingratiate himself with the 
family. I see it all:plain enough. Heavens, what a-schemer’’ 

He inveighed against the studied duplicity of Geoffry Bridge 
until his wife, wearied with ‘his invectives, dropped off ‘to sleep, 
when he hesitated whether he should arouse her -or ‘read a county 
newspaper, Which had arrived by that evening’s mail. He decided 
upon the latter course, and was deep in the leading articles, which 
he always studied closely, now that he was going in for :politics, 
when he was almost startled out of his life, along with Mrs. Lawson, 
who sprang up in dismay, at a sudden and heavy summons at ‘the 
outer door. 

‘ What can it be, Lawson ?’ exclaimed his wife. ‘@, my heart, 
how it beats !—What can it ‘be ?’ 

‘T’'ll see in a minute, if you don’t make a ‘fuss,’ he answered. 
‘Somebody’s going to the door now. I suppose something has 
happened, or they would never come with that row at this time 
of night.— Well, what is ‘it, stupid ?’ 

. This last polite inquiry was made to the footman, who came in 
with a sealed paper on the salver. 

‘If you please, it’s a telegraphic message for Miss Christo- 
pherson.’ 

‘ For whom—for whom did you say ?’ 

‘For Miss Christopherson.’ 

‘Let me see. What does it allmean? Bringiit here, will you ?’ 
said Mr. Lawson eagerly. 

When the servant was close enough, he -snatched the envelope 
from the salver, and would have very unceremoniously torn it open 
in his eagerness, had not the calm voice of his wife arrested him. 

‘I would not do that with Maud’s letters, Richard,’ she said. 
‘ She will not like it, you know.’ 

‘Hum! Well, perhaps she :would ilike to ‘see it first,” he ans- 
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wered, ‘as ‘he dropped ‘the sealed telegram reluctantly into the ‘salver. 
‘Tell one of the maids ‘to ‘tdke it upto Miss ‘Christopherson.’ 

The servant withdrew, the telegram was carried upstairs, the book 
was signed for its receipt by her to whom the missive was addressed; 
and then there reigned a long silence in the house, broken only by 
some restless movements on the part of Mr. Lawson. 

“T think you had better see what it is all about, instead of lying 
‘there like a log of wood, Mrs. Lawson,’ he said at last. “Telegrams 
don’t come without there’s news in them, and perhaps Lord Evesby’s 
dead.’ 

‘I will go upstairs to her, if you ‘wish.’ 

‘I do wish. I-can’t sit here in ignorance. She’s her own mis- 
tress, perhaps’; but-she has no right to agitate the house in this way.” 

Mrs. Lawson went upstairs slowly and painfully; and when Mr. 
‘Lawson was tired of waiting for news, and had begun to perambulate 
the room very much after the style of a wild-beast at the Zoological 
‘Gardens half an hour before feeding-time, he was again startled by 
the grating of wheels upon the carriage-drive. He went ‘to the 
window and looked out: the horses had been put-to the carriage, 
‘which was waiting for somebody. For Maud ‘Christopherson, ‘pro- 
bably, who was going away—great heavens! going away fer good, 
‘perhaps, as she had gone away before, with no one having the 
‘power to stop her, or the money which went with her, and rendered 
housekeeping on a grand scale a serious difficulty without her. 

Yes; it was Maud. ‘She came into the room equipped for # 
journey. She was looking very white and strange, and he gasped 
‘forth : 

‘T hope it’s nothing serious, Maud; ‘that you have not taken 
offence at—at any playful remark of mine; or that that telegram is 
not to summon you from this—this happy home of-ours ?’ 

“T shall be back presently. Mamma will tell you all. have 
‘not time to explain.’ 

Maud went hurriedly from the room, and eft Mr. Lawson more 
bewildered than ever. He did not recover from his astonishment 
until the carriage was heard to move outside; then he ran upstairs 
three steps at a time in search of his wife. He had not flown #0 
eagerly im search of ‘her ‘since that day-on which he had heard she 
‘was a widow, richly endowed by a considerate husband. 


Cuaprer IL. 


TWO WOMEN TO THE RESCUE. 


THe telegram which had led Maud Christopherson to quit ‘the 
house that might, and which Mr. Lawson was reading very attentively 
by the lamp-light in Maud’s room, was from ‘Geoffry ey and was 
worded as follows : 
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‘From Geoffry Bridge, Newgate Prison, to Miss Christopherson, 
the Woodlands, Dorset. 


Arrested under a false charge of forgery. Break the news be- 
fore to-morrow’s newspaper arrives. She has only you. Tell her 
to wait letter.’ 


Maud understood her instructions, and was not surprised at 
Geoffry Bridge constituting her the messenger. He had believed 
her to be the best adviser and sympathiser, and no false delicacy 
had stood in the way of his solicitation. He had telegraphed from 
his prison as from his own home, taking it for granted that she was 
one of a few who would believe in his word still. He had said that 
it was a false charge; but there had been no occasion to say that ; 
she was not likely to think it was a true one. This was a strange 
and sudden confidence in her, which she took for granted was the 
most natural thing for him to show: he was in trouble, and he 
thought of one whose heart would break with the first shock of 
surprise, if there were no friend to be gentle with the revelation. 
And he had chosen her, treating her as no common friend—relying 
upon her interest even in the misfortunes of one who had shocked - 
her by his vain ambitions. 

‘How it could have all come about, how the man who was talked 
of as the future partner in the great firm of brewers was now a 
prisoner in Newgate on a charge of forgery, was incomprehensible ; 
and, until the next day’s papers threw a light upon the mystery, 
there was no guessing at the truth. Her duty was to break the 
news to Mrs. Bridge, and then to wait patiently for the light upon 
the story. She must be the friend in this sad case, ever calm and 
grave, helping by an example of composure to subdue the agitation 
of one who would feel this trial keenly. She wished that her heart 
did not beat so rapidly, that so strange a sense of horror at Geoffry 
Bridge’s position, and fear lest he might not be able to clear himself 
from the awful charge against him, did not stand in the way of that 
calmness which she was endeavouring to obtain. 

It was eleven when the carriage stopped before Mrs. Bridge’s 
villa; it was a late hour for country folk to be stirring, and a later 
hour for visitors. Mrs. Bridge had not retired to rest; there was 
a light burning brightly in the little drawing-room. When Maud’s 
hand was on the gate of the garden fence, she paused to consider 
whether she had acted wisely in disturbing Mrs. Bridge at so late 
an hour—whether it might not have been better to postpone the 
revelation till the morning. Mrs. Bridge was old and feeble, and a 
night’s rest was of value to her; and though Geoffry had wished that 
she should be apprised of all,—fearing, perhaps, that the news might 
reach her by a different way,—still it was doubtful if the policy of 
the present. step were sound. It was too late. A hand had drawn 
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aside the blind, and the face of the old woman was pressed eagerly 
against the glass. Maud advanced along the path, and the window 
of the villa was flung up quickly before she reached the house. 

‘ Who’s there ?—what is it now?’ cried Mrs. Bridge in a strange 
voice, that suggested all was not peace with her; and the fear that 
the news had already reached her dismayed the bearer of ill-tidings. 

‘It is I—Maud Christopherson,’ said Maud in reply. 

‘What does Maud Christopherson want here?’ was the hard 
question put. ‘I am busy—not well—and must be left alone.’ 

‘I bring you news of your grandson.’ 

There was a pause of some moments, then the window was closed, 
and shortly afterwards a firm strong footfall—so unlike that of Mrs. 
Bridge’s, that Maud scarcely expected to see the old lady at the 
door—resounded along the farrow hall. When the door was opened, 
Mrs. Bridge said querulously, 

‘ What news have you of him? What right has news to reach 
you first ?’ 

‘I will tell you in a minute.’ 

When the door was closed, the two women passed into the front 
room together ; and, in the full glare of the lamp-light, it was evi- 
dent that a great change had come to Mrs. Bridge. She was very 
haggard and white ; but the face was of a sternness for which Maud 
was unprepared. It was the face of a woman who had borne in- 
tense suffering of mind or body, or both, since Maud had seen it 
last. Mrs. Bridge appeared to have grown taller in her affliction ; 
for she carried herself with a rigid uprightness, and all the palsied 
tremulousness, to which she had been a victim for years, appeared 
to have wholly left her. 

Mrs. Bridge knew all, Maud was assured, and the shock of the 
discovery had not broken her down, but given her the strength to 
resist. 

‘The ill-news has been beforehand with me,’ said Maud, ap- 
proaching the old lady, and laying her hand gently on her arm; 
‘and you, poor woman, have been the first to bear it.’ 

‘ Of what news are you speaking ?’ said Mrs. Bridge reservedly. 

‘ News of a trouble that has come to your grandson, and that he 
will live down—as honesty of purpose always lives down that which 
is wrong.’ 

‘ How did you know of this ?’ asked Mrs. Bridge less harshly. 

‘Geoffry telegraphed to me only a little while ago; I was to 
come to you and break the news.’ 

‘ Why should he have constituted you his confidante before my- 
self?’ she said indignantly ; ‘did he think that I could not bear up 
against a blow at the honour of our house—a cowardly blow from 
some hound whom we shall drag presently into the light? Did he 
think that I should believe the charge without your intercession ; or 
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that you, who have trifled with him, and led him on.and made him 
‘desperate, would ‘believe in anything but his guilt ?’ 

‘I— lead him.on! God forbid that by word or look I should 
have led chim on to think of me, or'that I should think of him but 
:a8 an honest and true gentleman.’ 

‘ Have you heard that—’ 

‘ That he is arrested upon a charge of forgery—yes.’ 

‘I heard of this three hours:ago. Officers have been here from 
London, .and ‘searched the house and -carried away every paper that 
belonged to him. But they can carry away no proof of guilt in 
Geofiry Bridge.’ 

‘ You ‘heard the news from them ?’ 

‘Yes; and was not struck down. Judge how hard and firm 
and strong I am beneath the shock whith would have killed a weaker 
woman.’ 

Maud did not believe inthis artificial strength; she feared rather 
the reaction that would result from it. 

‘I trust that your strength may remain to bear up against this 
sudden affliction, which, if you will let me share, I shall be very 
glad.’ 

‘You are sorry for him, then ?’ 

~*T am very, very sorry.’ 

‘ You loved my boy in your heart, then, after all ?—-who could 

know ‘him long and not love him? Tell me the truth, Maud Chris- 
- topherson.’ 

‘No, no, I.do not love him; I am ‘engaged to be married. I 
told thim ‘so only a few nights ago,’ cried Maud. ‘ My interest is 
that of a friend; and it is a deep interest in one who has been made 
the victim of a cruel plot.’ 

Mrs. Bridge only noticed one part of this excited speech. 

‘ You told him so a few nights ago—where ?’ 

“ At Sir John de Ohipney’s ball.’ 

‘He was there, then; he came to :see you ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Those men said ‘he was in Dorset on that night; that he had 
been hhiding in London all the week before, and I told them that 
they were liars.’ 

‘ This cannot affect the charge against him.’ 

‘I don’t know now, I don’t know anything; I am a woman 
groping in the dark,’ muttered Mrs. Bridge. 

‘You will let me be your friend again, if I have im any way for- 
feited your old liking for me,’ said Maud imploringly, ‘for you are 
not strong, and may have meed of help? I wish to work with you 
for his safety.’ 

‘I shall keep strong till he is safe again, and the world owns 
how wrong it has been to cast one slander at him—then, I shall 
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die. But till then,’ said Mrs. Bridge fiercely, * no power on earth 
cor in heaven is able to strike me down.’ 

‘O Mrs. Bridge, do not talk like that! Rather leok up to 
sheaven, and spray to its Ruler for the strength and peace you ‘need.’ 

Mrs. Bridge looked hard into Maud’s fair face, and read some- 
thing there which softened her. She ‘stretched out her hand, :and 
touched the brown braids of hair with gentleness, and ‘in forgiveness 
for all past misconceptions of her character. 

‘Yes, a good girl, Ithink. If I halve thought hardly of you, it 
was for poor Geofiry’s sake; and he only learned too soon to know 
how good and kind you:were. Be my friend, Maud,’ ‘she cried, .as 
cher ‘hand ;passed +o Maud’s shoulder:and rested there; ‘I shall want 
one:; I am terribly alone.’ 

« Always your ‘friend,’ said Maud, :in answer to her. 

‘I shall give you a great deal of trouble,’ Mrs. Bridge remarked 
gravely. 

‘I like trouble; I love action,’ replied Mand. ‘ With «a task 
before me, I am happier and better always. It is the dull dead level 
which keeps me discontented.’ 

‘ You are not happy, then, after all ?’ 

‘No, no, I.don’t think I.am—in my heart. I try to be, and 
fail a little. But we are forgetting Geoffry, are we not ?’ 

‘No, I am thinking of him jall the time; he is before me with 
that look which he had when he told me that he should never come 
back to Brayling; and then he could not keep away, but broke shis 
word within 2 week. I said how truthful he was, a little while ago, 
didn’t I ?” 

“What can we do for him?’ asked Maud. “ We :must find out 
the best solicitors, and employ the ablest counsel, if this charge, in 
its monstrous extravagance, cannot be crushed at once, which I think 
it can.’ 

‘I think it can,’ said Mrs. Bridge ; ‘ forall my trouble, I think 
it can.’ 

‘Had we not better go to London—you and I:?’ 

‘Iam going by ‘the early train to-morrow morning; I am sitting 
up end counting the hours until five strikes. I.cannot rest here.” 

‘I will accompany you,’ said Maud quickly. 

‘What will they say and think at home,’ asked Mrs. Bridge ; 
‘and what can you do for him and me ?’ 

«For you I can be a companion; and I think that he wishes it. 
You must not be alone in your grief; and as for him—well, I can 
only help him with my money.’ 

‘He has money of his own.’ 

« There may be .a claim upon it,’ said Mand shrewdly; ‘and you 
an pay me back again when it is all over. What is the use of my 
money if I cannot help my friends ?’ 
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* Your friends ?’ 

‘Yes, my friends—Geoffry and you. Wait for me; I shall be 
back long before you think of going to the station.’ 

She kissed Mrs. Bridge, and hastened away, with the same new 
impatience, to her carriage, which bore her back to the Woodlands, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Lawson were awaiting her return. As she 
entered the drawing-room, they were sure, both of them, that it was 
not wise to interfere with her, question her, or seek to stop her in 
any project which she had formed since her departure. There was 
that in her looks which kept back all interference with her own 
powerful will; and it was policy at this crisis not to gainsay it. The 
man who had come from London, and made love to her the moment 
he was in the place, was on her mind, they knew: he had disturbed 
her heart or fancy as no man had done yet, not even her favoured 
suitor, who, strong in her promise, was complacent and self-assured, 
many hundreds of miles away. 

‘I am going to London with Mrs. Bridge,’ Maud said on re- 
entering. ‘Tell my maid, John, to pack up, and get ready to 
accompany me.’ 

‘With Mrs. Bridge ?’ said Mrs. Lawson in surprise. 

‘She is not well enough to travel alone, and she wishes to be 
near her grandson in his trouble; she has no friend but myself.’ 

‘ Although it is hardly wise, Maud, to mix yourself up in this 
unfortunate case,—and it may turn out a very serious and distress- 
ing case,’ said Mr. Lawson meekly,—‘ still I have no particular ob- 
jection to urge, if you can be of any use to Mrs. Bridge. You will 
not be in London very long ?’ 

‘I shall stay probably till her grandson is released,’ said Maud. 
‘Good-bye. Good-bye, mamma.’ 

‘My dear child, this is rash—very rash,’ murmured Mrs. Law- 

son. 
‘No, it is only kind.’ 
The indomitable will bore down everything before it; and it 
was well for mother and stepfather that they had not set themselves 
into opposition against her; for she had made up her mind, and 
after a little hurried packing upstairs, she and her maid were driven 
back to Mrs. Bridge’s house. 

‘I never knew such a mad woman in my life,’ said Mr. Lawson, 
after her departure ; ‘there never was so strange a freak as this.’ 

‘Yes, she is strange. Ido not understand her,’ said the 
mother. 

‘If she isn’t in love with that forger, and has made up her mind 
to throw over Lord Evesby, I’m going mad myself,’ said Lawson. 

Meanwhile she who had already gone mad was fairly enlisted 
in the Bridges’ service. Maud and Mrs. Bridge, accompanied by 
the maid, who had her own suspicions of her mistress’s sanity, went 
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away by the early train to London—the eldest of the three grim 
and stern still, as though she had cast off for ever her past ail- 
ments. They were very silent and thoughtful all the long way to 
London. When a morning paper could be procured, half-way down 
the line, Maud purchased one eagerly, and set herself to read the 
case, which she was sure would be within it. Yes, there it was— 
a preliminary examination before a sleepy alderman; and the case 
was black enough, at first sight, for bail to be refused, and for a 
hundred thousand readers to be set against the criminal. It was a 
case of forgery, very clever and complicated ; of false bills of exchange 
ostensibly accepted by Merton and Co., and therefore readily dis- . 
counted by the great houses which dealt in bills, and were always 
glad to get good names. 

‘ Shall I read it to you?’ asked Maud; ‘or will you—’ 

‘I don’t care to see it,’ said Mrs. Bridge, pushing the paper 
aside ; ‘I don’t believe it, and I will not read one lie about my boy.’ 

‘It has not shaken my faith in him,’ said Maud cheerfully ; 
‘don’t be afraid.’ 

‘IT am not afraid; I am sure it will be all right very soon. I 
am waiting with a terrible patience, Miss Christopherson, consider- 
ing the cruel blow it is.’ 

In London, and when a cab was hailed, Mrs. Bridge said, ‘Tell 
him to drive to Geoffry’s old apartments ; I would rather go there.’ 

Mrs. Bridge remembered the Northumberland - street address, 
and they drove thither direct. There was some semblance of con- 
fusion in the house, and boxes were packed in the hall, as if for 
a journey. The dark-eyed young woman who opened the door ap- 
peared dismayed at their advent, and stood with a white face and 
dilating eyes, looking from one to another of these unexpected 
visitors. Suddenly Maud Christopherson went close to her, and 
stared with an eager intentness into her face. 

‘Jenny Spanswick !’ she said. 





MAN’S DESTRUCTIVE AGENCY 


In general, Nature, if left to herself, keeps up a fair equilibrium and 
proportion amongst all her productions.;; but. when man comes. in: 
as ani active agent, he gradually extirpates all beasts and birds, 
of prey, for the purpose of protecting andi causing to increase the 
weaker, but more useful, animals and. birds. 

The brown bear once infested Britain. Bears from Caledonim 
were taken to Rome, to make sport for the Romans; the bear 
was. also one of the Welsh: beasts of chase. In the History of the 
Gordons. it is stated that. one of that: family, so. late as 1457, was: 
directed. by the King to carry three bears’ heads on his banner as 
a reward for his valour in slaying a fierce bear in Scotland. 

The. wild-boar also harboured'in English forests.. Fitz-Stephen, 
writing: in the latter part of the twelfth century,. states that Epping 
Forest was then frequented by wild-boars, as well as by various: 
other wild. animals. 

Wolves. were likewise, at. one time, a great. scourge to this 
country ; the dense forests which formerly. covered the land favour- 
ing their safety and. their increase. The. Saxon King Edgar applied. 
himself. with energy to rid his subjects of them: by commuting the 
punishment: of certain crimes into: the acceptance of a number of 
wolves’ skins from each criminal; and in Wales;. instead of levying 
&. tax. payable in gold and. silver, he imposed one payable_by 300 
wolves’ heads.. This imposition Jenaf, prince of North Wales, paid 
so punctually, that by the fourth year the breed of wolves was extinct 
in his country. Not so fortunate was England ; for in Edward I.’s 
reign it was deemed advisable to appoint a wolf-hunter-general, who 
was to be assisted in the destruction of the brutes by all bailiffs, &c. 
So late as the reign of Richard II., lands were held of the crown 
by the family of Engaire, upon the condition of keeping a certain 
number of wolf-dogs to hunt that animal. Almost every district of 
the Highlands of Scotland bears the trace of the vast forests with 
which the hills and heaths were once covered: some decayed with age ; 
but large tracts were purposely destroyed in the latter end of the 
sixteenth and the early part of the seventeenth century, to expel the 
wolves. In 1680, Sir Ewen Cameron, of Lochiel, is said to have 
killed the last wolf in Scotland; but neither the time nor the final 
extirpation of wolves in England is on record. In Ireland, in the 
year 1710, the last presentment for killing them in the county of 
Cork was made. These pests were killed, however, in the county 
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of Wexford: as late as: 1730-40.. In 1770, one of these animals: 
was: slain in the Wicklow mountains. 

The roebuck continued: to: be an inhabitant of this country till 
within the last hundred years, and was not unfrequently met with 
on. the wastes in the neighbourhood of Hexham. As-the breed became: 
gradually more scarce, it was sought after with greater avidity; so 
that, after enduring the united attacks: of the “‘ dog and gun’’ fora 
few more seasons, it dwindled down to one solitary animal, which: 
was destroyed by a gentleman named Whitfield. 

Notwithstanding their wariness: and the difficulty: of capturing 
them, seals are gradually diminishing in number, and will soon dis-- 
appear from our northern coasts.. “This is owing chiefly,” says 
Mr. St. John, ‘‘ to the constant warfare carried on against them 
by the salmon-fishers, who either destroy them or frighten them 
away from their fishing stations. In. former times. every tide left 
numbers of these now rare animals in the pools of water; and a 
“puir man, wha wanted a drop oil or bit seal-skin, had only to go 
down: at low-water to the pools, and he could get a. sealgh (seal), 
as sure as I can get a fluke in these days.’ ” 

At the installation feast: of George Neville, when he was in-- 
ducted into the archbishopric of York, no less than a thousand 
of those beautiful birds of the heron: kind, called egrette, were: sacri- 
ficed.. It is said that, in consequence of this wholesale slaughter, 
“they are become so scarce in this kingdom, that he may be justly 
charged with having almost exterminated the: whole species at one 
meal.”’ 

When Nineveh was in its: glory, the lion was very common and 
widely spread in Western Asia. More were then killed in a few 
battues than could now be found throughout a very large portion 
of Mesopotamia. The lion abounded also in the adjacent parts. of 
Europe. Herodotus informs: us that the camels which carried the 
baggage of the army of Xerxes were attacked by lions in the dis- 
trict of the Peonians and Crestonzi in their march from Acanthus 
to Therme (Salonica).. He adds, that these animals were numerous 
in the mountains between the rivers Nestus, in Thrace, and the 
Archelous.. Layard states that the lion is now rarely found on the 
banks of the Tigris as far north as Mosul, or even above Bagdad. 
It does not now exist in Syria. The prophet Jeremiah alludes to 
the lion inhabiting the banks of the Jordan : ‘‘ Behold, he shall come 
up like a lion from the swelling of Jordan against the habitation of 
the strong’’ (c. 49). 

The number of wild animals will always: decrease in proportion 
as countries become more thickly peopled, and as woods are cut: 
down and deserts put under cultivation. When the population of 
Europe was small, and when the climate withal was: much colder, 
and but little land, comparatively, was under cultivation, the elk-: 
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deer was common in Central Europe. Julius Cesar speaks of it 
as being found in the Hercynian forest; it has, however, long since 
disappeared from Germany. It is believed that 1746 is the date 
when the last elk was shot in Saxony. The reindeer was also 
plentiful in Germany in the days of the great Roman general just 
mentioned, who informs us that the Germans used reindeer skins 
for clothing. Numerous remains of the horns and bones of these 
animals are found in the old peat-bogs up to the Baltic Sea. In 
Denmark, too, bones and horns have been discovered similar in 
all respects to those of the animal which is now to be found on 
the mountains of Norway. 

In the wild forests of Poland and Russia there were wild horses 
up to a comparatively late period. ‘‘ They are reserved,’ says 
Schneibergius, ‘‘ for the table, like other game.” 

That magnificent animal, the bison or ure-ox, was once an 
inhabitant of the woods and plains of Central Europe, whence it 
has, however, become exterminated. It is now only to be found 
in Europe in a forest in Lithuania, where it is carefully preserved. 
The wild cattle that formerly abounded in our woods are now re- 
presented by a few specimens in Chillingham Park, the seat of 
Lord Tankerville, Northumberland. 

The chamois and the steinbock (ibex) are becoming very scarce. 

Those magnificent creatures the wild red-deer have sought, as 
their last abiding place, the wastes of Exmoor and the purlieus of 
the forest. Within fifty years the barren tracts and woods around 
Bagshot sheltered them; but there they have ceased to exist. Until 
recently they were preserved in the New Forest; but now there is 
no place in England in which a wild stag can be seen, save in the 
north of Devon and the western part of Somerset. ‘‘ Even there, 
at the present day, the ploughshare creaks and the mattock rings ; 
new fences daily encroach upon the space still left to the monarch 
of our forests.” 

They were at one time plentiful enough. From 1784 to 1794, 
Sir Thomas Acland kept the stag-hounds; and during these nine 
seasons he killed 150 deer. From 1794 to 1801, Colonel Bassett, 
who then kept the hounds, killed 124 deer. From 1812 to 1818, 
Lord Fortesque was master, and killed in the six years ninety deer. 

It is but three generations since that the farmers of Devonshire 
petitioned the then Duke of Bedford to get rid of the red-deer, on 
account of the injury they did to the crops. The duke sent down 
his stag-hounds from Woburn; chases took place, and the deer 
were extirpated from the forest of Dartmoor. So glutted was the 
neighbouring town of Tavistock with venison at the time, that only 
the haunches were saved, and the rest given to the dogs. The 
hall in the manor-house of Beadstone is still adorned with the 
trophies of these chases. 
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A Newfoundland dog of pure original blood is now scarcely to 
be found. It is greatly to be regretted that animals of such beauty, 
strength, and sagacity, should have been permitted to become almost 
extinct in their native country. 

In ancient times, the great auk (penguin) was common in Ice- 
land and other northern regions; and many skerries were named 
after them. Those near Reykjanes were famous for them; and 
their bones are said still to be found heaped on the rocks of that 
cape ; but probably the repeated eruptions in the sea have com- 
pelled them to desert their favourite haunt. An Icelandic record, 
of the beginning of the seventeenth century, speaks of a whole 
boat-load of these birds having been taken from certain skerries. 
This auk used also to be found on St. Kilda, according to an old 
descriptian of that islet in 1697. It was becoming scarce in the 
Faroe isles in the end of the last century. In Iceland it has not 
been seen since 1844; it was not obtained in the Arctic expedi- 
tions ; and Audubon could gain little authentic information about it 
in Labrador. 100/. has been offered in Denmark for a living bird, 
and 501. for a dead specimen; and one would fetch in England 
a considerable sum. In the British Museum there are two speci- 
mens only ; and one in the Newcastle Museum. 

The beaver was formerly found in vast numbers in North 
America, and its peltry highly prized; but from the assiduity with 
which it was hunted it became comparatively scarce. Since, how- 
ever, the substitution of silk for beaver-skins in the manufacture 
of hats, the latter has become almost worthless ; and therefore the 
animals are left alone; so that it is not surprising to learn from 
Captain Scoresby, that beavers are again becoming numerous in many 
of the tributaries of the Missouri. 

Buffalo-hunting has been so passionately followed by the Cape 
colonists that the animal is now nearly extirpated throughout every 
part of the Cape colony, except in the large forests or jungles in 
the eastern districts, where, together with the elephant, he still 
finds a precarious shelter. 

The guana-lizard was formerly found in considerable numbers 
in the West India Islands; but the race has there been nearly 
destroyed, its flesh being considered a delicious article of food. 

The exterminating propensity of man has also deprived us of 
many birds, which formerly were found in this country. The bus-~ 
tard no longer stalks over our downs. As they became scarce, 
the price increased enormously. A recent writer says, ‘‘ We are 
old enough to remember one, and sometimes two, as the crowning 
ornaments of the magnificent Christmas larder at the Bush Inn, 
Bristol.’’ A large bustard has been sold in Leadenhall Market for five 
guineas, and a fine bustard has been sent to Windsor, price seven- 
and-a-half guineas. According to Yarrel, in his charming book 
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of British Birds, the last bustard known to be killed in England 
was shot in the spring of 1840, in Cornwall. 

The noble eagle is seldom to be seen making its beautiful gyra- 
tions over our heads. At no distant date it will become extinct in 
Great Britain. A few years ago, in Sutherland and the heights of 
Mar and Athol, one seldom passed a day on the mountains with- 
out meeting one or more; now, excepting in some of the islands, 
and in parts of the north coast, they are very rarely seen. Large 
premiums given by the sheep-farming societies first reduced their 
numbers ; and English game-keepers and traps have done the rest. 

The hoarse croak of the raven is rarely heard, or its interesting 
flight seen. Mr. Jesse, in his Scenes and Tales of Country Life, 
says, that the only pair he had ever seen, with the exception of 
some in Windsor Great Park, was in the neighbourhood of Sel- 
bourne. In 1778, White, of that place, mentions his having seen 
forty of them playing over the hanger at Selbourne at one time. 

The goshawk, also, is nearly extinct ; a few years since it bred 
regularly in the forest of Darnaway. The pretty little owl (Strix 
passerina), and the lesser bittern once so common, are now looked 
at as objects of curiosity when accidentally met with. The kite 
has been mercilessly persecuted, because it was supposed that it 
destroyed the game. When this bird was far more numerous 
than it is now, its appearance was hailed as the harbinger of fine 
weather. 

** The mischief done by birds on a fine summer’s morning is 
so visible and irritating to farmers, gardeners, and cottagers, and 
the good they do, early and late, so invisible to the untutored eye, 
that their death-warrant is sealed at once ;’’* and man, by a strange 
blindness, shows himself the most terrible enemy of these useful 
creatures. Some years ago, in Hampshire, a war of extermination 
was waged against rooks, and numerous rookeries were destroyed. 
In America, at one time, the State offered rewards for their de- 
struction. 

Not a century ago, the cruelty of taking nests and destroying 
the eggs and young was encouraged by many churchwardens ; and 
head-money for sparrows not unfrequently figured as an item in 
their accounts. At Hartlip, some years ago, the sparrows were 
exterminated entirely. One Sussex sparrow-club alone, in one 
year, destroyed 7261 of these birds, and a prize was awarded to 
the most wholesale murderer. 

In various parts of England there is a stuff used called ‘‘ spar- 
row- and vermin-killer,”’ by which large numbers of our most useful 
little birds are poisoned. 

In Scotland, too, there has been a crusade against the birds. 
In the Carse of Gowrie, farmers offered as much as one penny per 

* Rev. P, de Putron, 
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head for every adult sparrow sent in to them, and paid a smaller 
sum for every sparrow-egg. 

In other ways the feathered songsters of our woods and hedge- 
rows suffer from man’s destructive agency. In March last there 
appeared a statement in the Times to this effect: that the writer 
counted, from a railway-carriage, thirteen separate shooting-parties 
along one side of the Great Eastern Railway, between Stratford 
and Tottenham stations alone. If possible, a still more wholesale 
destruction of small birds is caused by their capture for shooting- 
matches. ‘‘ I was at Eastbourne,” says a recent writer in the same 
newspaper, ‘‘ where I witnessed a grand sparrow-match, where fifteen 
dozen birds were shot at.” 

The serious loss to agriculture, &e. caused by the wholesale 
destruction of small birds in France, has caused the government 
to interfere for their protection. Bird-nesting is now prohibited by 
law in that country. 

In times of old, Africa yielded her tributes of elephants’ teeth 
to the kings of Persia; the people of Judea built ivory palaces ; 
the galleys of Tyre had benches of ivory; the Etruseans had seep- 
tres and thrones of ivory; the kings and magistrates of Rome sat 
on ivory seats; colossal statues of gods were made of ivory. All 
these, and many other minor calls for ivory, caused the destruction 
of large numbers of elephants. So that we are not surprised to 
learn that, at the time of Pliny, the Romans had to seek for ivory 
in another hemisphere, for Africa had ceased to furnish elephants’ 
tusks, except of the smallest kind. 

When the Roman power fell into decay, the commerce of Europe 
and Africa was nearly suspended for more than a thousand years. 
When the Portuguese settled on the coast of Africa in the fifteenth 
century, the elephant was ranging without much interruption on 
the banks of the great rivers. The African occasionally destroyed 
a few stragglers, to obtain a rare and luxurious feast of the more 
delicate parts of the flesh; and the desire of ornament rendered 
the chiefs of the native hordes anxious to possess the tusk of the 
elephant, to convert it into armlets and other embellishments of 
their persons. These, however, were puny incentives to the de- 
struction of the most mighty, and, at the same time, the most 
peaceful inhabitant of the woods. 

But when the inexorable demands of commerce again came to 
the shores of Africa, then all the tribes, amongst whom he had 
lived so long in a state of comparative security, became his ene- 
mies; and the destruction of elephants for their teeth was again 
unremittingly pursued. The havoc has gone on without interrup- 
tion to our own day. The amount of ivory taken shows that about 
thirty thousand elephants are annually slain. The average weight 
of each tusk is thirty pounds. Elephants, as a rule, never shed 
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their tusks ; so that every tusk seen in the market belongs to an 
elephant now dead. Considering the number of elephant -calves 
destroyed before the tusk becomes of any value to the trader, it 
is probable that the number of elephants annually killed may amount 
to forty thousand. 

Of the kangaroo, Hodgson, in his Reminiscences of Australia, 
observes, ‘‘ It is a pitiable fact that, in places where I have seen 
herds of three hundred, there is not one to be seen now. They 
will never eat a blade of grass that has been cropped by sheep ; 
and the treatment they have experienced at the white man’s hands 
makes them shun his acquaintance.”’ 

But man is not only an agent for a wide and continual de- 
struction of the lower animals, but of his own race. The gradual 
extinction of the American Indian race has unceasingly been in 
operation from the first moment of the discovery of the New World 
by Europeans to the present hour. The vast empires of Mexico 
and Peru have been almost depopulated by their means. In less 
populous regions, by broadsides of artillery, by volleys of musketry, 
by the bayonet, by the terrific aid of horses, and even by the savage 
fury of dogs, the white man has managed to extend the lodgment 
he had effected among the original people. 

' The mere fact of the white man’s presence among the Indians 
seems to foreshadow their ultimate extinction. This very curious 
point has been carefully discussed by Mr. Sproat in his Scenes and 
Studies of Savage Life. He had excellent opportunities for a de- 
tailed examination of the subject, at his saw-mill settlement of 
Alberni, Barclay Sound, Vancouver Island. He was a large em- 
ployer of native as well as of white labour. The place was con- 
ducted on temperance principles, while no violence was permitted 
towards the natives. They were perhaps better fed, better clothed, 
and better taught than had they ever been before. ‘‘ It was only,”’ 
says Mr. Sproat, ‘‘ after a considerable time that symptoms of a 
change amongst the Indians living nearest the white settlement 
could be noticed. I then discovered that the mass of the Indians 
no longer visited the settlement in their former free independent 
way, but lived listlessly in the villages, brooding seemingly over 
heavy thoughts.”” They began to abandon their old habits, tribal 
practices, and ceremonies. ‘‘ By and by,” continues our author, 
‘it was noticed that more than the usual amount of sickness 
existed among the Indians, and a high death-rate continued during 
the five years I was there.” ‘‘ Nobody molested them, they had 
ample sustenance and shelter for the support of life; yet the people 
decayed.”” Whether we come, therefore, in contact with our red 
brethren as enemies or as friends, they everywhere melt before us 
like snow before the sun. 

If in such a favourable situation as Alberni such is the case, 
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how infinitely worse is it for the Indian in places open to every 
trader, and where there is scarcely any check on him! Private 
traders, from the large profits attached to the sale of spirituous 
liquors, do it without hesitation; and the mixtures sold are of the 
most deleterious kind. The traders tell the Indian that the draught 
will increase his valour, and add to his strength. He accordingly 
raises it to his lips, and from that moment he becomes a ‘ fallen’ 
man. He is less competent to resist the cold, the inclemencies, 
the hardships, and the vicissitudes of savage life. By the liquid 
fire, whole families and whole nations have been not only consumed 
as by a conflagration, but they have ended their days in the most 
squalid misery and woe. 

The infectious disorders which, in moments of profound peace, 
were unfortunately introduced, have proved infinitely more destruc- 
tive and merciless than our engines of war. By the small-pox 
alone it has been computed that half the Indian population of North 
America has been swept away. 

There is another mode in which the red man is made to fade 
away before the progress of civilisation ; that is, by the destruction 
of the game necessary for his subsistence. The settlements of the 
white men rapidly advanced, and their demand for skins and furs 
have proportionately increased. The skin of the buffalo, for in- 
stance, is valuable to the white; and accordingly the Indians, by 


receiving from them a pint of whisky for each skin, are induced 
to slaughter these animals in immense numbers. A few years ago, 
it was calculated that about 200,000 buffalo-skins were collected 
annually. 

The debasement and extinction of the native tribes of Australia 
have been produced by similar causes. 


W. E. HALL. 
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Tue public mind has recently been so much agitated by the Byron 
controversy, and the wives of celebrated poets have been so per- 
sistently dragged from their seclusion and presented to the public 
gaze, that it may be well to bring to light a few of the qualifica- 
tions, intellectual and domestic, of some of these fair ladies. Nor 
could it well be otherwise. Beauty is the fount from which the 
poet draws his inspiration; and if his mistress be not beautiful, 
he is necessarily silent. And here we will ask, where would some 
of our finest poems be if the fair beings who inspired them had been 
possessed of fewer charms? In all probability, they would never have 
been written. Would Catullus have sung, ‘‘ Let us live and love, 
Lesbia ; and a farthing for the talk of morose old sages,”’ if Lesbia 
(horrible thought!) had squinted ? Would Horace have written 
the ‘“‘ Ode to Pyrrha,”’ if Pyrrha had been a stout, coarse, vulgar 
young woman, with locks of red hair clustering round her temples ? 
Would Dante have committed to paper one single line about Bea- 
trice, if Beatrice had been a strong-minded female, with corkscrew- 
ringlets, and a noli me tangere manner? Would Petrarch have 
apostrophised Laura, if Laura had been a pale-faced, weak-eyed 
young lady, suffering from a chronic catarrh ? Would—but why 
pursue such a painful subject ? Such contingencies are too dread- 
ful to contemplate ; and we can hardly conceive the probability of 
such men as Catullus, Horace, Dante, and Petrarch, or our own 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Byron, or Shelley inditing love-poems to a 
set of decidedly passée young ladies. Anne Hathaway has been a 
very much-abused lady ; but, depend upon it, although she was 
years older than Shakespeare, she must have been an extremely 
charming and attractive woman, otherwise those evening visits to 
the cottage at Shottery would never have been made. The fact 
of Shakespeare’s having left her only his second-best bed argues 
nothing ; perhaps she had a penchant for the second-best bed ; 
perhaps it was an heirloom in the Hathaway family, and she had 
stipulated for its preservation and identification, which could only 
be secured by her own careful guardianship. The feelings of the 
wife were consulted, we think; and hence the legacy. Besides, 
it would have been a superfluity for Shakespeare to have made far- 
ther mention of her in his will, as she was, by law, entitled to a 
fair share of his estate. 

But to return to our subject. Before we proceed, however, let 
us briefly touch upon a matter that we shall have to refer to again 
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farther on in this article, that, although beauty of face and form is 
an essential and necessary qualification for the wife of a poet, it is 
not the only one; for unless the woman to whom a poet is wedded 
possesses certain intellectual qualities, and is, moreover, of a tender, 
loving, gentle, and generous disposition, she is not fit to be, nor 
will she be happy as, his wife. One word as to the intellectual 
qualities : it is not necessary, we think, that the wife of a poet 
should be an exceedingly clever woman. Most men of genius, 
although they expect more than ordinary intelligence with their 
wives, do not wish nor expect them to turn their ability to a prac- 
tical use—that is, in the outside world; in fact, they only desire 
that they shall be beings who can sufficiently understand them and 
their particular likings and dislikings. If a poet’s wife be a woman 
of quick apprehension, with a strong love for nature, and with wide 
sympathies generally, she is a much fitter companion for him, even if 
the utterances of her soul remain unknown and unsuspected by the 
world at large, than a matron of astonishing culture, who is con- 
tinually assisting at what may be called displays of intellectual fire- 
works. ‘‘ Blue stockings” are bores and nuisances both to gods 
and men; but intelligent, suggestive, lovable women are treasures 
to be made much of and carefully prized and cherished. The gentle, 
retiring, silent, yet quick-imaginationed woman, if she be blessed 
with a good husband, is, even in ordinary life, thought much more 
of by him than a loud, demonstrative, showy woman would be. 
Clever men are not generally very exacting with their wives; but 
they wish and expect to be, to a certain extent, understood. Laur- 
ence Sterne, although he was not a poet, felt this, and perhaps 
more acutely than many poets had done before him. Both in Tris- 
tram Shandy and his letters are to be found ample proofs that his re- 
lations with Mrs. Sterne were not of the most harmonious character. 
Take the following passage from Tristram Shandy, for instance : 

‘* «7 wish,’ said my father, raising his voice, ‘the whole science 
of fortification at the devil, with all its trumpery of saps, mines, 
blinds, gabions, fausse-bags, and cuvettes.’ 

‘ They are foolish things,’ said my mother. 

‘« Now she had a way, which, by the bye, I would this moment 
give away my purple jerkin, and my yellow slippers into the bargain, 
if some of your reverences would imitate; and that was, never to 
refuse her assent and consent to any proposition my father laid be- 
fore her, merely because she did not understand it, or had no ideas 
of the principal word or term of art upon which the tenet or propo- 
sition rested. She contented herself with doing all that her god- 
fathers and godmothers promised for her—but no more; and so 
would go on using a hard word for twenty years together—and re- 
plying to it too, if it was a verb, in all its moods and tenses, with- 
out giving herself the trouble to inquire about it. 
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‘* This was an eternal source of misery to my father, and broke 
the neck, at the first setting out, of more good dialogues between 
them than could have done the most petulant contradiction—the 
few which survived were the better for the cuvettes. 

‘ They are foolish things,’ said my mother. 

‘ Particularly the cuvettes,’ replied my father. 

‘** Tis enough ; he tasted the sweets of triumph, and went on. 

‘Not that they are, properly speaking, Mrs. Wadman’s pre- 
mises,’ said my father, partly correcting himself, ‘ because she is 
but tenant for life.’ 

‘ That makes a great difference,’ said my mother. 

‘In a fool’s head,’ replied my father.” 

The Rev. Laurence Sterne and Mrs. Sterne had many such 
dialogues, we imagine ; and the latter, we make bold to say, was 
occasionally disconcerted. There was one thing, however, which 
she could understand, and that was, that eccentric divine’s inces- 
sant gallantries with women ; and, like all true and virtuous wives, 
she was extremely sensitive upon this point. It is not an easy 
matter to quote Sterne, or we could make our readers more readily 
understand what we mean. Poor Mrs. Sterne ‘had her trials’’ 
(to make use of the common phrase), and must have heaved many 
a sigh as she thought of the Marias, Elizas, grisettes, and jfilles-de- | 
chambre of her clever but vagabond husband. She was hardly the 
wife for Laurence Sterne, though. Even in ordinary life, what is 
more provoking to a man than to be indifferently understood? A 
husband takes, we will say, some favourite author, and reads aloud 
to his wife, and expatiates on the beauties of certain passages. 
The wife, being dull and unapprehensive, merely assents or dissents 
as he tries to draw her into an argument; and, if he puts the 
matter to her more directly, very speedily shows by her answers to 
his questions, that she is totally incapable of comprehending the 
thoughts of the author. If the husband be patient and well-dis- 
posed, he will persist with her until he has made her understand ; 
if he be what is commonly called in matrimonial circles ‘‘ a brute,” 
he will close his book, pitch it into the farthest corner of the room, 
and mutter incoherently for some few moments. A grand and im- 
pressive tableau follows as a matter of course. Both are, but from 
very different causes, indignant ; mutual recrimination ensueth ; and 
if the wife gets worsted in the encounter (which, we should im- 
agine, is not invariably the case), she ends the tiff with a flood of 
tears. And here let us declare that the finest piece of comedy 
ever to be beheld is, when a baffled woman takes to hysterics and 
tears. The acting is inimitable; and the greater the pride of the 
woman, the more acute are the paroxysms of rage—for they are, in 
truth, nothing more. If the husband, moved by the tears and con- 
tortions, yields, he is lost; if he remains firm, he leaves the draw- 
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ing-room a conqueror, with a complaisant smile upon his counte- 
nance. 

All this, we trust, has not been irrelevant to our subject; and 
we will now ascend from the smiling pale of ordinary domestic life 
to the sublimity of Parnassus. 

It has been written (by Georges Sand, we think, in Jacques) 
that ‘‘in this world one only loves one’s like ;” and, upon the whole, 
we are inclined to believe that this is true, especially when applied 
to mental qualifications. Shelley did not, we think, entertain much 
of an affection for his first wife ; but he undoubtedly loved his second, 
for in Mary Godwin he found ‘‘his like.”” Shelley evidently mar- 
ried too young ; and the consequences were, that his first union proved 
an unhappy one. His marriage with Harriet Westbrook was a mis- 
take throughout; and although he does not appear to have treated 
her unkindly or neglected her during the time she was living with 
him, still it is plain to see that she was unfit to be the wife of such 
a divinely-gifted man, and that he only barely tolerated her. His 
marriage with her was, we repeat, a mistake; and we do not think 
it is likely he would have entered into the alliance if he had been in 
a less unsettled state. It will be recollected that he had just been 
expelled from Oxford. The history of his short engagement is as 
follows. (We quote from the Memorials.) ‘‘ Discarded by his father, 
Shelley was now left in considerable pecuniary embarrassment. He 
took lodgings in Poland-street ; but was often without the means of 
meeting the current expenses of the day. His sisters, who were 
aware of this, saved their pocket-money, and, from time to time, 
sent secretly to their brother the fruits of their loving economy. 
This was the origin of a new phase in Shelley’s existence. The 
Miss Shelleys were at that period at school at Brompton, and among 
the pupils was a very handsome girl named Harriet Westbrook. To 
her (as her parents resided in London) was consigned the task of 
conveying the little sums of money to Shelley, on whose susceptible 
fancy she dawned as a celestial being, illumining the dingy lodgings 
he inhabited. During the young lady’s holidays, Shelley was a con- 
stant and welcome visitor at the house of her father; and on Har- 
riet’s recovery from a slight indisposition, the young poet was chosen 
to escort her back to school. . . . To the wild eloquence of the en- 
thusiast who claimed it as his mission to regenerate the world, and 
to give it freedom from its shackles, which had been too long en- 
dured, and which barred its progress to indefinite perfectibility, 
Harriet had, in their many interviews in London, lent a well-pleased 
ear; and when the day came for her return to the Brompton semi- 
nary, these new lights seemed to her to have a practical bearing on 
the forms and discipline of her boarding-school. She therefore peti- 
tioned her father to be allowed to remain at home. On his refusal 
she wrote to Shelley; and in a sad and evil hour for both, this girl, 
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who had thrown herself upon his protection, and ‘ with whom he was 
not in love,’ became his wife.” Harriet was sixteen ; Shelley, nine- 
teen. From London they went to Edinburgh (they were married 
at Gretna Green, we believe), and shortly afterwards to York; 
thence to Keswick, to Wales, to Dublin, toa small cottage in Berk- 
shire (where economy was to be studied), and back to London. 
‘* During their residence in the latter town’’ (York), says Lady Shel- 
ley, ‘‘a new inmate was added to their circle in the person of the 
elder Miss Westbrook—a visitor whose presence was in many re- 
spects unfortunate. From strength of character and disparity of 
years (for she was much older than Harriet) she exercised a strong 
influence over her sister; and this influence was used without much 
discretion, and with little inclination to smooth the difficulties, or 
promote the happiness, of the young couple.” This interesting sister- 
in-law (who, by the bye, if Hogg is to be believed, was remarkable 
for two things—a habit of combing her back hair on the slightest 
provocation, and an immoderate use of the expression, ‘‘ What ever 
would Miss Warne say?) was no doubt a continual drawback to 
Shelley’s domestic happiness; and as Harriet appears not to have 
had sufficient strength of mind to assert herself in her own house, 
matters were made worse. It would have been better for all parties 
concerned, or, at least, for Shelley and his wife, if this insufferable 
sister-in-law had been floated down the Ouse, as suggested by Shel- 
ley’s friend, Hogg. ‘‘ Dear Harriet,” says this gentleman, ‘‘ how 
nicely that dearest Eliza would spin down the river! How sweetly 
she would turn round and round, like that log of wood! And, gra- 
cious heaven! what would Miss Warne say?” 

Anyhow, she was a nuisance to Shelley’s household, and she 
ought to have been politely sent packing. When she did at last go, 
‘*the poet,” says Hogg, ‘‘ exulted with a malicious pleasure that he 
had fairly planted her at last.”” One of the Westbrook family was 
beginning to be too much for Shelley, with her lackadaisical half- 
bred manner, and eternal reading aloud of books that she did not 
at all understand, varied with dissertations on matricide, suicide, 
rick-burning, &c. She was out of her proper sphere; a grave mis- 
take had been committed; and the woman who should have been 
coquetting with intellectual bagmen at her father’s coffee-house, was 
the wife, not the companion—that she could never be—of a great 
and divine poet. ‘‘ Towards the close of 1813,” says Lady Shelley, 
‘‘ estrangements, which for some time had been slowly growing be- 
tween Mr. and Mrs. Shelley, came to a crisis. Separation ensued ; 
and Mrs. Shelley returned to her father’s house. Here she gave 
birth to her second child.”’ It would be useless to attempt to palliate 
Shelley’s conduct. Mary Shelley, with her usual nobility of na- 
ture, refused to do that. If she did not tell the truth boldly and 
deliberately, she at least placed the matter in such a light that there 
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was no room left for doubt. He had been visiting at the Godwins’ 
for some time previously, and Mary Godwin had made a deep im- 
pression upon him. She was perhaps the one woman in the world 
worthy of being his companion, and a pitiless fate had kept them 
apart from each other. The desertion of Harriet Shelley was the 
only way in which the obstacle to their companionship could be 
surmounted. Mary Godwin plighted her troth to Shelley over her 
mother’s grave, and Shelley (there is no other word for it) deserted 
his wife. This was a source of the greatest pain to the poet, and 
his happiness was clouded by the intolerable thought that there was 
another woman in the world hungering for his love—the mother of 
his children, the companion of his early struggles and aspirations— 
a woman, moreover, that he could not love, but only pity with a pity 
divine. Atlength the sad end came. His wife committed suicide, 
to which she had always been predisposed. ‘‘ Never,” says Lady 
Shelley, ‘‘ during all his (Shelley’s) after-life did the shade depart 
which had fallen on his gentle and sensitive nature from the self- 
wrought grave of the companion of his early youth.” Harriet Shel- 
ley sought destruction in the waters of the Serpentine ; Shelley was 
drowned by the capsizing of his yacht in the bay of Spezia. The 
despair and suspense of Mary Shelley, as she waited to hear the fate 
of her husband, was terrible. She rushed into Lord Byron’s room 
‘‘ with a face of marble, and refused to be calmed or comforted. 
Byron afterwards informed Lady Blessington that he never saw any- 
thing in dramatic tragedy to equal the terror of Mrs. Shelley’s 
appearance on that day.”’ 

Retribution of an avenging power, that wreaks punishment 
on the heads of the guilty. Can a sadder picture be imagined? 
On the one side, Mary Shelley wildly pacing the shore of the bay of 
Spezia, and beseeching the sea to give up its dead; on the other, 
Harriet Shelley, with the mad energy of a despairing woman, rush- 
ing to the banks of the Serpentine and plunging wildly into its 
waters! Despite the tragedy, it would have been a great loss to the 
world if Mary Godwin and Shelley had not come together. She, 
as we have before declared, was the woman born to be his com- 
panion and wife; and although she was but sixteen years of age 
when she joined him, she was altogether suited to him—great poet 
that he was. Mary Shelley was the daughter of William Godwin 
and Mary Wollstonecraft (they had not been wedded), and from her 
earliest years had been brought up in the belief that marriage was 
an unnecessary contract. ‘‘To her,” we are quoting the Memorials, 
‘‘as they met one eventful day in St. Pancras churchyard, by her 
mother’s grave, Bysshe in burning words poured forth the tale of 
his wild past; how he had suffered, how he had been misled, and 
how, if supported by her love, he hoped in future years to enrol 
his name with the wise and good who had done battle for their 
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fellow-men, and been true through all adverse storms to the cause 
of adversity. Unhesitatingly, she placed her hand in his, and 
linked her fortune with his own; and most truthfully, as the re- 
maining portion of these Memorials will prove, was the pledge of 
both redeemed.” . She was indeed a true wife and companion to 
him; with an intellect nearly the equal of his own, she combined 
the graces and virtues of a true woman. She would listen to no 
scandal against him, and could face danger for him, as the following 
passage from one of her letters to him will prove: ‘‘ I wrote to 
you with far different feelings, last night, beloved friend. Our bark 
is indeed ‘ tempest-tost ;? but love me as you have ever done, and 
God preserve my child to me, and our enemies shall not be too 
much for us. Consider well if Florence be a fit residence for us. 
I love, I own, to face danger; but I would not be imprudent.” 
Mary Shelley was left a widow at the early age of twenty-four. A 
more noble-hearted or more intellectual woman never breathed ; and 
the insipidity and meanness of Harriet’s character stand out the 
more prominently when contrasted with her own generous and fear- 
less disposition. 

We will now pass on to a friend of Mary Shelley’s—Marianne 
Hunt, the wife of Leigh Hunt—a woman of a totally different cast 
of mind to Mary Shelley’s, but a very loving and good wife. In- 
deed Leigh Hunt’s married life appears to us to have been, setting 
aside some few discomforts brought about by external circumstances, 
the perfection of happiness—a perpetual honeymoon; and doubt- 
less it was a feeling of gratitude for having drawn a prize in the 
matrimonial lottery, that prompted him to write those delightful 
sketches (they originally appeared in the Court Magazine, we think) 
entitled ‘‘ A Year of Honeymoons.”” Leigh Hunt was very young 
(only seventeen) when he first made the acquaintance of his future 
wife, Marianne Kent. Their intimacy was brought about in this 
way: a friend of his, a Mr. John Robertson, had formed an attach- 
ment to her sister, Miss Elizabeth Kent, who contributed to a juve- 
nile magazine called the Monthly Preceptor. An article of Hunt’s 
which appeared in this periodical very much attracted her attention, 
and she was very desirous of seeing the writer. Mr. Robertson 
obligingly consented to bring about an introduction ; and the poet 
went on a visit to the Kents, and shortly afterwards took up his 
residence with them. He did not, however, fall in love with Eli- 
zabeth, or ‘‘ Bess,’’ as he delighted to call her, but with her sister 
Marianne. They were very soon engaged to each other; but the en- 
gagement was for a time broken off, on account of the young lady’s 
resenting her lover’s constant and urgent appeals to her to cultivate 
her faculties after his own fashion. She evidently thought that she 
would sacrifice her independence if she consented to be dictated to 
by the poet; and she must be complimented (at least by her own 
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sex) for showing a certain honesty of disposition and firmness of 
mind. Most young ladies would, we think, have taken the matter 
quietly and submitted in silence, comforting themselves with the 
thought that marriage would place the power of revenge in their 
own hands, and that they would then be able to triumphantly de- 
clare their independence, to their own gratification, and the dis- 
comfiture of their lords and—by a pleasing fiction—masters. The 
engagement between Leigh Hunt and Marianne Kent was, however, 
speedily renewed, and they were married on the 3d of July 1809— 
the young lady at that time being in her twenty-first year. In the 
earlier days of their marriage they lived at Beckenham in Kent, and 
were supremely happy, as all newly-married couples ought to be, 
although police-reports sometimes prove quite the contrary ; and we 
hear of drunken shoemakers administering a severe beating to their 
wives three or four hours after leaving church. Such indisputable 
signs of an early repentance are rare, though, as they most certainly 
ought to be. It is easy to be seen by the letters which passed 
between the young poet and his wife previously to their marriage, 
that theirs was a love-match. Take the following passage from one 
of Leigh’s earliest letters to ‘‘ Maid Marian,” for instance : it proves, 
by the bye, that love has its disadvantages as well as its advantages, 
its tortures as well as its pleasures. ‘‘I am very uncomfortable. 
I get up at five in the morning, say a word to nobody, curse my stars 
till eleven at night, and then creep into bed to curse my stars for 
to-morrow; and all this because I love a little black-eyed girl of 
fifteen, whom nobody knows, with my whole heart and soul. You 
must not suppose that I love you a bit the better for being fifty 
miles out of my reach; that is, out of my reach in the day-time ; 
for you must know that I travel at a pretty tolerable pace every 
night, and have had many a happy chat with you about twelve or 
one o’clock at midnight, though you may have forgotten it by this 


time. 
‘ Oft by yon sad and solitary stream, 
Sweet visions gild the youthful poet’s dream ; 
Calm as the slumber in the roseate shade, 
Unvarying Fancy clasps her absent maid.’ 


You see lovers can no more help being poets than poets can help 
being lovers. . . . I'll pay you prettily for running away from me; 
for you shall not stir from my side the whole evening, when you 
return. Tell Betsy too, that she is a very malicious prophetess; 
and that if she comes to me again with such ill news as she 
gave me in her last epistle, I shall pray heaven to cut at least two 
inches of plumpness from her round face, and at nineteen give her 
a husband of ninety.’’ Fancy the shriek with which the concluding 
words would be read by the sisters. We imagine that few young 
ladies of nineteen or thereabouts would prefer a husband of ninety 
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to one of, say, seven or eight-and-twenty. Leigh Hunt was always, 
we think, half in love with his sister-in-law Elizabeth, and his 
affection for her, as shown by his letters to her, is one of the most 
beautiful and touching on record. But Marianne had his ‘‘ whole 
love,”’ as one’s wife ought to have. Their happiness, despite ex- 
ternal circumstances, was unclouded ; and it would be hard to find 
anywhere in the world a more loving and devoted couple than Mari- 
anne Kent and Leigh Hunt. Their domestic jars were, we imagine, 
few and far between, if any ever occurred—the ‘‘Jar of Honey from 
Mount Hybla’’ being evidently far more to their taste. 

But we find their parallel, we think, in the Moores. Bessy 
Moore was another Marianne Kent; and Thomas Moore’s nature was 
quite as sanguine and sunny as Leigh Hunt’s. Bessy Moore was 
a daughter of a Mr. Dyke, an actor on the Irish stage, and Moore 
fell in love with her while he was acting at a private theatre in 
Kilkenny, which had been established there by Mr. Richard Power. 
Bessy Dyke performed repeatedly, in 1809, the part of Lady Go- 
diva to Moore’s Peeping Tom; and the consequence was, that after 
a short engagement the young couple were privately married in 
London. Bessy was only eighteen years of age at the time, ex- 
tremely attractive in person, and of irreproachable character. After 
their marriage, they lived for some time in Bury-street St. James’s, 
and then removed to Queen’s Elm Brompton. The poet has been 
accused by some biographers of neglecting his wife; but the charge 
cannot, we think, be supported, for every letter of his to her breathes 
nothing but the most ardent affection, and throughout his life he 
paid her, as Lord Russell says, ‘‘ the homage of a lover.” Bessy 
was ‘‘all in all” to him, and he was everything to Bessy. Through 
all the difficulties which beset him towards the latter part of his 
life, she acted as a true and noble wife, and they were never other- 
wise than a most loving couple. Bessy did not care for the gay 
world in which Moore so often was found; she knew that he was 
the life and soul of the brilliant circles inwhich he moved; and 
although she declined most invitations herself, from reasons of pride 
or economy, she was always happy when he went forth to enjoy 
himself. Let us take two glimpses of Moore from his Journal and 
letters ; one exhibits him as the husband and father, the other as a 
denizen of the beau monde. ‘* Walked my dear Bessy for the first 
time into the garden; the day delightful. She went round to all 
her flower-beds to examine their state, for she has every little leaf. 
in the garden by heart. . . . Finished the Vicar of Wakefield to 
Bessy; we both cried over it. Returned thanks to God most 
heartily for the recovery of my darling girl, and slept soundly . . . 
Walked Bessy in the garden for half-an-hour. In the evening, 
read her some of a most silly novel, called the Physiognomist. 
Another delicious day ; enjoyed it thoroughly. . . You would have 
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laughed to see Bessy and me in going to dinner. We found, in 
the middle of our walk, that we were near half-an-hour too early 
for dinner ; so we set to practising country-dances in the middle of 
a retired green lane, till the time was expired. . . . Barbara (their 
infant child) is at this moment most busily engaged about a pair of 
new top-boots, which I have on for the first time since I came from 
London, and which she is handling and viewing with great admira- 
tion. Our cottage is upon a kind of elevated terrace, which has no 
fence round it, and keeps us in constant alarm about Bab’s falling 
over; so that I shall be obliged to go to the expense of a paling. 
Little Barbara and I rolled about in the hayfield before our door, 
till I was much more hot and tired than my little playfellow.” 

The man could not be a very bad husband and father, we think, 
who could write the above. Now for an extract showing him in the 
other light. ‘‘To Mrs. Story’s; promised to drive with her to- 
day. Left them at eight to go to the Opera. Went to Lady 
Lansdowne’s box, and found there Lady Davy, Mrs. Orde, and the 
Due de Dalberg. Lord L. himself afterwards came to Lady Far- 
quhar’s, to make my excuse for not calling this morning. .. . 
Breakfasted with Lord John,” &c. 

It is very plain to see that, if Moore shone in society, he also 
loved his home and wife and children. A more loving, devoted, or 
suitable wife than Bessy Moore it would be difficult to find. She 
and Marianne Hunt are fair specimens of what a poet’s wife ought 
to be. They were both loving and gentle women—not too clever, 
but quite capable of understanding the genius of their husbands, and 
of binding them closer and closer to them by the very tenderness 
and sweetness of their natures. Mary Shelley stands out a goddess 
amongst women, just as Shelley does a god amongst men. Their 
intellectual splendour was the charm that endeared them to each 
other more than anything else, we think; and the reason why Har- 
riet Shelley failed in inspiring a like affection was, that not only was 
she deficient in intellectual gifts, but also in those beautiful quali- 
ties of another kind which were possessed by Marianne Hunt and 
Bessy Moore. However sorely Shelley might have been tempted, 
we do not think that he would have deserted his first wife if she had 
been gifted with half of the love and devotion of the above-named - 
very excellent women and ideal poets’ wives. 

WILLIAM J. TATE. 
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Tue Brown Folk of Rigen, of all the dwarf kind, 

Are as good little folk as one knows where to find. 

They have little brown coats trimmed with gay silver thread, 

And each has a little brown cap on his head, 

With a bright little musical round silver bell in it, 

Heard but not seen; for, as true as I’m telling it, 

Each little Brownie, when wearing his cap, 

Is—bell, cap, and all—an Invisible Chap. 

Bareheaded the Brownies are easily seen ; 

For, measured by inches, their figure’s 18 ; 

And that is a full fairy stature, I ween. 

They are handsome, have clear bluish eyes, are allowed 

To possess hands and feet of which dwarfs may be proud, 

. Are cheerful, good-natured, though roguish, and—stay, 
We are mixing up things in a very odd way— 

Flying off at a tangent from outward and physical 

Marks, to the traits that are mentally quizzical ; 

Just as I’ve read in a droll kind of book— 

I think by the late Mr. Theodore Hook— 

Of a person described as ‘‘ obliging, though pale ;”’ 

Strange qualification! But now to my tale. 

The Brown Dwarfs of Rigen live under the hills, 

Like Wicklow investers in contraband stills. 

For delicate handwork their cunning’s untold ; 

They are artists in silver, and artists in gold ; 

They are carvers of cherrystones, cutters of shells ; 

They make the most wonderful bracelets and bells, 

Bobs, buttons, and brooches, and baubles and rings, 

And bodkins, and buckles, and all sorts of things. 

They come out at night from their underground shops, 

And by moonlight pair off on the question of hops ; 

Or round and round wildly in circles they go, 

Side by side, hand in hand, heel and heel, toe and toe ; 

Through a chink or a keyhole they know how to creep, 

And get into houses when folk are asleep ; 

They can change themselves into what likeness they choose ; 

But they can’t get along without Wittle Glass Shoes! 
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JoHN WILDE he was a crafty man, who lived in Rodenkirchen, 
A pretty, quiet, rustic place by shady woodlands birken. 


And he was mean and he was near, 

Close-gripped as any vice—O dear! 

Too many men like him, I fear, 
May yet be found to lurk in 


A town or two, just there and here, as well as Rodenkirchen. 


VOL. XI. 


What brings you abroad in the night, 
John Wilde ? 
What brings you so late out at night ? 
You're no love-stricken swain ; 
You adore only gain ; 
And the moon at full splendour and height, 
Though bright, 
Is a ‘‘ shiner” that’s different quite, 
John Wilde, 
To what you’d fain see by her light. 


How come you to wander at night, 
John Wilde ? 
How come you to roam out by night ? 
You are not such a spoon 
As to doat on the moon, 
And address her in verses that might 
Seem right 
To a critic not brimful of spite, 
John Wilde, 
If they came neath his critical sight. 


John Wilde steals softly round the hill, 
Along the wood, across the rill, 
Beneath the shadow of the mill 
That’s nigh to Rodenkirchen. 
With silent step he makes his way, 
Past fragrant meadows strewn with hay, 
Past homesteads shining in the ray 
That silvers Rodenkirchen. 
The peaceful avalanche of light 
Falls on the landscape of the night, 
Falls on the steeple high and white 
That darts from Rodenkirchen. 
A dreamy watch the sheep-dogs keep 
Over the huddled folds of sheep, 
And every sound is laid to sleep 
Near sleeping Rodenkirchen. 
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With eager face and furtive tread 
John Wilde went on and on : 
He had a plot within his head ; 
A crafty man was John. 


The town was now left far behind ; 
The hills, all bleak and bare, 
Stretched out forlorn ; you could not find 
Less life spread anywhere. 


From Rodenkirchen town John Wilde 
A Swedish mile or more 

Had plodded on; he stopped and smiled, 
As near some friendly door. 


He pulled a bottle from his belt ; 
He gave a cunning wink. 

The flask was empty; but it smelt 
Of something good to drink. 


He chuckled low, that wily clown ; 
He scanned the country wide ; 
Then, flask in hand, he laid him down 
Upon the cold hill-side. 


Patient and motionless he lay, 
And let the night-hours pass. 

He knew the Dwarfs would come to play 
Upon the moonlit grass. 


Hush—hear 
That sound! 
Faint, near 
The ground. 
A little bell! 
The tinkling fell 
So low, so light 
Upon the night— 
So weak and wee, 
It scarce could be 
From silence told aright. 

Hark, it sounds again ; 

And now ’tis loud and plain, 
Coming near and nearer still, 
Up the valley, and down the hill ; 
Shriller yet, and yet more shrill 

Grows the fairy din. 
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Louder yet, and yet more loud, 

Hither troops the elfin crowd ; 

In its force of numbers proud, 
Gaily clamouring. 


The Dwarfs are abroad: they are flocking this way ; 

For the day’s turned to night, and the night is their day; 
And, work being over, the time’s come to play. 

Through the deep mossy deils, by the rocks high and gray, 
Who ventures to cross them or say to them nay ? 

What king has the power their motion to stay ? 

Yet louder and louder, more shrill and less clear, 

The hobgoblin noises, appallingly queer, 

Strange, weird, and unearthly, bewilder the ear. 

The Brown Dwarfs are coming—they’re more and more near; 
They’re nearer, they’re nearer. By Tirfing !* they’re here / 


Round they caper in the dance, 

Now recede and now advance, 

Quick they fly with eddying swirl; 
Leaf, or down, or feather, 

Loosened hair of laughing girl, 

Not more light! Look how they whizl, 

Sport and gambol, twist and twirl, 
Thronging all together. 


Aha! Ho, ho! 
What’s this they see ? 

Be it friend or foe 

Who lieth low, 
He has got what a Scot calls “‘ a drap in his ee,” 
And the ‘‘ drap” is by no means, apparently, ‘‘ wee.” 
Come look at this fellow whoever he be! 

He has wandered astray 

Farther out of his way, 

And has probably spent 

Much more than he meant 
To disburse, when he went out to-night for a spree. 


Poor lad! 
"Twill be bad 
When he wakes, sick and sad, 
With his silly head aching and throbbing ‘‘ like mad,” 


* The name given by King Suaforlami, the second in descent from Odin, to the 
fatal sword, which was forged, at his command, by Dyren and Dualin, the most 
expert of all the Dwarf artificers. 
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To find that his pocket’s as bare as his bottle, 
The two having emptied themselves down his throttle. 
The cash he has lost, 
Of his folly the cost, 
Will no doubt amount to a serious “ tottle.” 
He may find himself too in a bit of a mess ; 
‘* Let us do a good turn to a chap in distress.” 
The good-natured Dwarfs—all who know them confess 
Would often do more, and would seldom do less 
Than they now were proposing to do for John Wilde, 
Whose helpless appearance their sight had beguiled. 
They wore their Invisible Caps, you must know, 
With the little round bells above-mentioned ; and though 
We, the teller and hearers of this pretty fable, 
To see the Brown Dwarfs are supposed to be able, 
John Wilde, even had he not feigned to be sleeping, 
Would scarce have been any the wiser for peeping. 
He knew by the sounds that were close to his ears— 
Those organs deserving the honour of shears— 
That the Dwarfs were so close he could touch one or two, 
So he did, as by chance; and what next did he do? 
He seized and he pulled off a Hittle Glass Shoe. 
O then, if you’d heard what a hullabaloo, 
What loud lamentations and shrill cries arose, 
Not alone from the Dwarf with the uncovered toes, 
But from all the Dwarf circle who felt for his woes, 
You'd have said, and all right-minded folk, I suppose, 
Would applaud the remark, 
That an action so dark, 
So treacherous, cowardly, void of a spark 
Of compunction—so sordid and base, and what not, 
Deserved condign punishment, then, on the spot, 
And that Wilde’s would have been but too happy a lot 
Had he instantly got 
Beheaded or shot, 
Or hanged on a gibbet, and left there to rot. 
But the loss of the Wittle Glass Shoe, pray observe, 
Was a great deprivation of courage and nerve, 
As well as of power. The enemy who 
Could filch from a Brownie his Wittle Glass Shoe 
Must needs to all Brownies the notion convey 
That he is more handy at mischief than they ; 
And that was the reason they all ran away. 


A full Swedish mile Mr. Wilde he had gone, 
This terrible deed for to do; 
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And that is in English six miles, I'll depone 
Upon oath, if you please, for the measurement’s known 
By trial, to me, even me, when alone 
I walked for to see where he walked for to “‘ bone” 
A poor Brownie’s Hittle Glass Shoe. 


This artful and designing Jack, 
With moral sense so small, 
A Swedish mile did travel back ; 
Twelve English miles in all. 


I think I see his furtive slouch, 
His cunning greedy eyes, 

His fingers clutching at the pouch 
That held his pilfered prize. 


The tall white spire, the sunlit roofs, 
Now coming into view, 

Stand where they stood, and furnish proofs 
That this here tale is true. 


With noiseless tread he rounds the hill ; 
And ’neath the shadow of the mill, 
And by the wood, and o’er the rill 


That runs near Rodenkirchen, 
He makes his homeward stealthy way ; 
Past meadows strewn with new-mown hay, 
Past homesteads reddened by the ray 
That slants on Rodenkirchen. 
The flood of golden morning light 
On just and unjust, wrong and right, 
Falls, as the shadows take their flight 
From waking Rodenkirchen. 
One man there was who had not slept, 
But had a robber’s vigil kept, 
Whose lintel frowned, as home he crept, 
That morn, in Rodenkirchen. 


Now what did Wilde want with a Hittle Glass Shoe’ 
Nay, where was the use, to him, even of two ? 
Well, just let me mention 
That John Wilde’s intention 
Was simply to cheat the Dwarfs out of a pension 
For life, by the power he’d managed to get, 
As a blood-sucking usurer lives on a debt. 
A day or two after the night with the Brown Folk, 
A visitor, not at all known to the townfolk, 
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Looked in upon Wilde, in a casual way, 
And said he was willing 
To lay out a shilling 

Or two, in the strange occupation of filling 

A queer sort of pack with a heap of odd matters, 


Trash, trifles of all kinds, and trinkets and tatters. 
; For suchlike commodities gladly he’d pay ; 


But the oddest of all the odd bargains to choose 


i For his odd-looking pack would be Wittle Glass Shoes. 
i Not shillings, but pounds, he would give for such wares ; 
| But odd ones, remember. He never bought pairs. 
The stranger, though a portly man, 

As big as you or I, 


| Was one of these same Dwarfs, who can 
iM All shapes personify. 
i And he had formed this artful plan 

| The greedy John to try. 


But greedy John a match was quite 
For Dwarf in any guise ; 
. And well could any question fight, 
| If question should arise 
On those nine points of law and right— 
Possession of the prize. 


‘‘ It is true,” said John Wilde ; “‘ O dear, yes, it is true 
| That I have such a thing as a Bittle Glass Shoe; 

| But—you'll think it a most unaccountable whim— 

| I would sell it no sooner than part with a limb. 
However, if any kind Fairy would vow 





!) That, in every furrow I turn with my plough, 

| | As long as I live, I should certainly see 

| A ducat, why then we perhaps might agree 

In the matter you seem to be anxious about. 

O, yes; I’ve the Wittle Glass Shoe—not a doubt !” 
Well ; to shorten the tale by wn mauvais quart d’heure 
Of haggling, the stranger agreed to insure, 

By a bond that no Brownie could venture to break, 

| The price at which John would allow him to take 

H| The Wittle Glass Shoe. Thus the bargain was struck, 
And Wilde was left sniggering over his luck. 






He never tilled, or sowed, or reaped, 
But ploughed, and ploughed, and ploughed ; 
And money upon money heaped, : 


THE GOLDEN FURROWS 


That does no good, except when spread 
Among the toiling crowd ; 

As Wilde’s was, after he was dead, 

By young and comely widow Wilde, 

And one on whom that widow smiled 
As only widows can ; 

Who, being profligate and vain, 

Knew how to spend another’s gain ; 

A gay and dashing spendthrift he ; 

Sans sou, as well as sans souci ; 

To call him, dames did all agree, 

‘* A very nice young man.” 


He waited no longer than barely to hear 
The bell, at whose tolling sprang never a tear ; 
Then courted the widow, and took her to wife. 


* * * * * * 


Is it ‘worth a man’s happiness, worth a man’s life, 
In raking for riches to grub and to moil, 

Enjoying no fruit of his pitiful toil— 

Still turning and turning the dirt at his feet, 

And picking up all the vile dross he may meet, 
To store it for those who are wishing him dead, 


That they may begin to enjoy it instead— 

Denying life’s dignity, grace, and delight, 

Strong duty by day, and sweet slumber at night ; 
Ploughing furrows, and furrows, and furrows of care, 
Though in every furrow a ducat be there ? 


GODFREY TURNER. 


Note. For rhyming purposes, and for the convenience generally of English 
readers, Mr. Wilde’s name has been introduced with an English pronunciation. 
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No. I. Sterne. 
In Two Parts :—Parr II. 


But now we approach the grande passion which has made Laurence 
Sterne and the object of his admiration famous. 

About the Christmas of 1766 Mr. Sterne had come up to Lon- 
don for his usual junketing, when, in some drawing-room, it was 
proposed that he should be introduced to what seemed to him ‘‘a 
very plain woman’’—-sickly in appearance, and made more unattrac- 
tive by a dress that exaggerated the foolish fashion of the day. He 
was told she was a lady sent home from Bombay to get strength, 
and she had been obliged to leave her husband behind. The Senti- 
mental Traveller was attracted by this story—the meeting, no doubt, 
was at the house of his friend, Colonel James, in Soho—and felt 
compassion ; but was presently fascinated by a something in her 
voice, by her intelligence and quickness of manner, a sort of Indian 
languor, that hung about her like a gauze veil, and finally (he 
can best describe it), ‘‘a bewitching sort of nameless excellence.” 
Later he discovered that her face was the most perfect oval he 
had ever seen. Raynal the historian disturbed the sober dignity 
of his narrative by a rapturous apostrophe to her, worthy only of 
a novel, and dwelt on ‘‘the almost incompatible union of languor 
and modesty which pervaded all her figure, and which coloured 
every movement.’”’ Indeed this true Frenchman literally raved over 
her attractions; and in the Histoire des Indes is to be read this 
ridiculous burst: ‘‘ Territory of Ajinga, thou wast nothing; but 
thou hast given birth to Eliza. One day all these trading entrepdts 
will have passed away; but if my writings are destined to last, the 
name of Ajinga shall rest in the memory of men. . . . Let me 
wipe away my tears. Eliza was my friend; Eliza inspired my 
works. . . . I will weep for her all the days I have to live. She 
was to have come and lived in France. What happiness I laid out 
for myself! She was to have closed my eyes.”’ That this rubbish 
was as false as it was highflown may be seen from the fact, that the 
history must have appeared before his acquaintance with her began, 
while the passage was nitched into the second edition. It helps 
us to sympathise with the horse-play of the English lords, who, 
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while he was stooping to look into a fishpond, tumbled him over, 
and gave him a good ducking. 

As usual the clergyman lost all discretion, and exhibited his 
attachment to the lady in the most ostentatious fashion. This, 
indeed, is one of the characteristics of a desperate passion—a sort 
of exultant and defying publicity. No one was astonished at the 
foolish parson, who by this time was virtually separated from his wife ; 
whose name was in the newspapers and téte-d-tétes; whose figure _ 
was in caricatures, and now under the ban of the bishops, who had 
the hardihood to turn round on him, after ‘‘ taking him up,” on the 
publication of the most unbecoming portion of his Tristram. Men 
shrugged and smiled as this ardent and elderly swain raved of his 
Eliza, and heard she was a Mrs. Draper, wife of a Bombay bar- 
rister ; and very soon good-natured friends had been so obliging as 
to call at Marseilles, and inform the clergyman’s wife of what was 
going on. She scornfully replied, that she did not wish to hear 
anything of the subject—that former Miss Lumley, ‘‘my L.” of 
nearly thirty years ago, whom he was to love while the world 
held together! But the daughter wrote to expostulate; and to 
her the father must have found it a wretched humiliation to plead 
in this fashion: ‘‘’Tis true I have a friendship for her, but not 
to infatuation ; I believe I have judgment to discern hers, and 
every woman’s faults.”” Later, alluding to Mrs. James, he says, 
** Just God, if all were like her!’ This lady was a good, amiable, 
and sensible woman, and the common friend of Eliza and of Sterne. 

Presently, however, arrived letters from the Bombay councillor, 
requiring his wife’s return. Her stay in Europe had not mended her 
health, and she was scarcely able to move from low fever and prostra- 
tion. Even for Mr. Sterne hers was ‘‘a pale, poor, dejected face.” 
But she at once took her passage on board the Earl of Chatham, 
Indiaman, which was to leave the Downs at the beginning of April. 
Among the persons who knew her, great distress was produced by 
this separation. Indeed the love and interest of this worthy Colonel 
James and his wife proves ‘this liking to be no more than some- 
thing foolish, ridiculous, and indiscreet ; for it is inconceivable that 
a virtuous woman like Mrs. James would have made her house the 
scene of an intrigue, or that a sensible man as Colonel James was— 
afterwards rising to great distinction—would have tolerated it. Any 
one who reads the letters between the parties, and surveys their 
relations, will find himself hampered by this difficulty. The truth 
is, ‘‘ Eliza’’ was ‘‘ a heroine” to her friends. Indian, delicate, lan- 
guishing, in exile—she had all the fitting elements. They were 
grieved to lose her. At last arrived the fatal day, and she had to go 
down to Deal, off which the Indiaman was lying. Mr. Sterne did 
not go down with her; but instead wrote to her those letters—one 
every day until the packet sailed—which were to make Eliza the 
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most famous passenger of her day. The sorrows of Yorick and 
his Eliza were to become as interesting as, if less lugubrious than, 
those of Werther, and were translated into every language. 

The letters were rambling in tone, passing from one subject to 
another: about himself, herself, the painting of her cabin, and her 
Zumpe pianoforte (he was the Erard of the day). 

Who could send a pair of pincers, and ‘‘ ten handsome brass 

_serews’’ to hang articles on, with such grace as this captivating 
clergyman? The first was ‘‘to twist your” (piano) “‘ wires with ; 
and may every one of them, my dear, vibrate sweet comfort to thy 
hopes.” The artful introduction of the ‘“‘ my dear’’ gives a flavour 
of familiarity to what might seem fustian. So with the strews— 
there were twelve, but he had stolen a couple ‘‘to put up in his 
own cabin at Coxwold. I shall never hang, or take my hat off 
one of them but I shall think of you.’’ <A pretty turn, and we should 
like to have the clergyman’s sly look as he did take down his hat 
from the sacred brass screw, with the face of the unconscious Mrs. 
Sterne close by. He christened Eliza the Brahmine, and wished her 
to keep all his letters to read whenever idle, or wishing to escape 
from ‘‘ fools ;’’ having in his eye, no doubt, a young officer, whom 
the fair Eliza had already noted as ‘‘ susceptible of tender impres- 
sions,” and who no doubt received a full share during the voyage. 
She ‘was sure her friend ‘‘ Miss Light” would be in love with him 
before a fortnight’s sailing. So skilled a performer on the female 
heart as Mr. Yorick might well be disturbed at these symptoms ; 
and it is amusing to read his nervous cautions. ‘‘ But thy discre- 
tion, thy wisdom, thy honouwr—the spirit of thy honour,” adds he, 
rather weakening the word. 

Meanwhile, as the day of sailing drew on, her sickness increased. 
Her friends became alarmed, and were anxious that she should defer 
her voyage, and let the Earl of Chatham sail without her. But there 
was one present who seemed to represent the absent husband, and 
who pressed her departure. Mr. Sterne took an insurmountable 
objection to this person. ‘‘ He did not like his face—it is absolutely 
killing.” But she was determined to go, and go she did. 

Men of the world, reading over this history, will smile sarcastic- 
ally at the notion of this connection having anything of a platonic 
eomplexion. A Frenchman would scoff at the idea; still, without 
attempting to weigh so delicate a matter, it will be almost impossible 
to reconcile these curious letters with any other theory. On the 
contrary, he seemed to have accepted her own estimate of her hus- 
band: ‘‘ You owe much to your husband.” ‘‘ Your husband, if he 
is the good fellow I take him for.” ‘‘If he is the generous, humane 
man you describe him.” And again: ‘‘ You owe much to your 
husband.” Finally: ‘‘ But I will not mortify you,” is hardly the 
words one would use in alluding to a marriage which had turned out 
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unfortunate. Again: ‘‘ May the roses come quick back to thy 
cheeks, and the rubies to thy lips! But trust my declaration, Eliza, 
that thy husband will press thee to him with more honest warmth 
and affection, and kiss thy pale poor dejected face with more trans- 
port, than he would be able to do in the best bloom of thy beauty; 
and so he ought.’’ This following passage is not consistent with 
any uncharitable view: ‘‘ Write to me, my child, only such letters. 
Let them speak the easy cheerfulness of a heart that opens anyhow 
and everyhow to a man you ought to esteem and trust. Such, Eliza, 
I write to thee; and so I should ever live with thee most artlessly 
and affectionately, if Providence permitted thy residence in the same 
section of the globe; for I am all that honour and inclination can 
make me.” ‘‘ Mrs. James and thy Brahmin have mixed tears a hun- 
dred times in speaking of thy hardship, thy goodness, thy graces.”’ 
** Reflect, Eliza, what are my motives for perpetually advising thee ; 
—think whether I can have any which proceed not from the cause 
which, &e.’’ ‘‘ Farewell, farewell, Eliza! while I live, count upon me 
as the most disinterested and warm of earthly friends.” All the 
letters contain prayer commending her to God, couched in a fashion 
too bold and impious for any but the most hardened of men. ‘‘ With 
this asseveration, made in the presence of a just God, I pray to Him 
that so it may speed with me as I deal candidly and honourably 
with thee.”’ 

She still was ill, but the Earl of Chatham could not sail. Mr. 
Sterne and his friends were determined to go down to Deal and see 
her. His rhapsodies increased. He was eager that she should 
come back to London. 

‘*T will prescribe for you gratis,” says this rogue. ‘‘ You are 
not the first woman, by many, I have done so for with success. I 
will send for my wife and daughter, and they shall carry you in the 
pursuit of health to Montpelier, the wells of Bancois, the Spa, or 
whither thou wilt thou shalt direct them. . . . We shall fish upon 
the banks of the Arno, and lose ourselves in the sweet labyrinth of 
its valleys.” 

The delight at this and other pictures carried him away into a 
proposal, for which, whether in jest or earnest, nothing can be 
said. 

“Talking of widows, pray, Eliza, if ever you are such, do not 
think of giving yourself to some wealthy nabob, because I design to 
marry you myself. My wife cannot live. She has sold all the pro- 
vinces in France already ; and I know not the woman I should like 
so well for her substitute as yourself. °Tis true I am ninety-four 
in constitution, you but twenty-five; but what I want in youth I 
will make up in wit and good-humour. Tell me, in answer to this, 
that you approve and honour the proposal; and that,-like the Specta- 
tor’s mistress, you would have more joy in putting on an old man’s 
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slipper than in associating with the gay, the voluptuous, and the 
young.”’* 

All this time Mr. Sterne was keeping a journal of his daily pro- 
ceedings, entirely for the benefit of Eliza. <A strange record. ‘‘I 
began a new journal this morning; you shall see it; for if I live 
not till you return to England, I will leave it to you as a legacy. 
"Tis a sorrowful page, but I will write cheerful ones.”’ 

A diary kept by such a man, and kept under the unusual con- 
dition to entertain another whom he loved, must have been amus- 
ing; and those who followed the loves of Yorick and Eliza often 
paused here to wonder a little what had become of this record. At- 
tached to it is a dramatic little history. When Mr. Thackeray 
was writing his onslaught, he mentioned that ‘‘a gentleman of 
Bath” wrote to say that the diary was in his possession, and offer- 
ing the use of it. Such a minute record to a man writing on Sterne 
should have been valuable, especially when so little was known; but 
characteristically he made not the slightest use of it. Possibly, 
like the Abbé Vertot, who was offered valuable papers for the his- 
tory of the Knights of Malta, he declined them on the ground that 
his history was finished, his conclusions formed. A few years ago 
the present writer was fortunate enough to discover the ‘‘ gentleman 
of Bath,” who showed him these interesting papers—a great fools- 
cap book, closely written, and of considerable length. It was found 
with other papers in an old plate-warmer at Bath. ‘‘ It was given 
to me,” writes Mr. Gibbs, ‘‘ when I was a boy of eleven years old, 
to cut up into spills to light candles with; but as I had read of 
Yorick and Eliza, I looked over and kept them.” A few extracts 
have been most kindly placed at my disposal, with which I will now 
gratify the curious reader. The date of the first entry is Sunday, 
April 13, 1767, which is a week after Eliza had sailed. It begins: 

‘* Wrote the last farewell to Eliza by Mr. Watts, who sails this 
day for Bombay. Enclosed her likewise the journal kept from the 
day we parted to this; so from hence continue it till the time we 
meet again. Eliza does the same; so we shall have mutual testi- 
monies to deliver hereafter to each other, that the sun has not more 
constantly rose and set upon the earth than we have thought of and 
remembered what is more cheering than light itself—eternal sun- 
shine! Eliza, dark to me is all this world without thee ! and most 
heavily will every hour pass over my head till that is come which 


* «6 Approve and honour the proposal,’’’ writes Mr. Thackeray in a burst of 
warmth. ‘‘ The coward! The ship was not out of the Downs before he was writ- 
ing sneering letters about her to his friends, and the gay Sterne was sitting at the 
Mount Coffee-house, offering that precious treasure his heart to Lady P—.” For 
this accusation there is no evidence but the position of the letter among its fellows, 
for it is undated. When the Life of Sterne was about to be published, Mr. Thackeray 
was applied to for sme explanation as to this point, it being supposed he had some 
proofs in his possession ; but he could give none. 
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brings thee, dear woman, back to Albion. Dined with Hall, &c., 
at the Brawn’s Head : the whole pandemonium assembled. Supped 
together at Hall’s. Worn out both in body and mind, and paid a 
severe reckoning all the night.”’ 

‘* April 14.—Got up tottering and feeble. Then is it, Eliza, 
that I feel the want of thy friendly hand and friendly counsel ; and 
yet, with thee beside me, thy Brahmin would lose the merit of his 
virtue. He could not err; but I will take thee upon any terms, 
Eliza. I shall be happy here; and I will be so just, so kind to 
thee, I will deserve not to be miserable hereafter. A day dedicated 
to abstinence and reflection; and what object will employ the 
greatest part of mine? Full well does my Eliza know.” 

‘¢ April 17.—With my friend Mrs. James in Gerard-street, with 
a present of colours and apparatus for painting. Long conversation 
about thee, my Eliza. Sunk my heart with an infamous account of 
Draper and his detested character at Bombay. For what a wretch 
art thou hazarding thy life, my dear friend! and what thanks is his 
nature capable of returning ? Thou wilt be repaid with injuries 
and insults! Still there is a blessing in store for the meek and 
gentle, and Eliza will not be disinherited of it. Her Brahmin is 
kept alive by this hope only ; otherwise he is so sunk in both spirits 
and looks, Eliza would scarce know him again.” .. . 

‘* April 18.—This day set up my carriage. New subject of 
heart-ache, that Eliza is not here to share it with me. Bought 
Orme’s account of India. Why? Let not my Brahmine ask me: 
her heart will tell her why I do this and everything.”’ 

Under June 2d he writes: ‘‘ This morning surprised with a 
letter from my Lydia, that she and her mamma are coming to pay 
me a visit. . . . This unexpected visit is neither a visit of 
friendship or form, but ’tis a visit such as I know you will never 
make me—of pure interest, to pillage what they can from me. In 
the first place, to sell a small estate I have of 601. a-year, and lay 
out the purchase-money in joint annuities for them in the French 
funds. By this they will obtain 2001. a-year, to be continued to 
the longer liver; and as it rids me of all future care, and more- 
over transfers their income to the kingdom where they purpose to 
live, I’m truly acquiescent, though I lose the contingency of sur- 
viving them. But ’tis no matter; I shall have enough, and a hun- 
dred or two hundred pounds for Eliza whenever she will honour me 
with putting her hand into my purse. In the mean time I am not 
sorry for this visit, as everything will be finally settled between us 
by it; only as their annuity will be too strait, I shall engage to 
remit them a hundred guineas a-year more during my wife’s life, 
and then I will think, Eliza, of living for myself and the being I 
love as much! But I shall be pillaged in a hundred small items 
by them, which I have a spirit above saying no to—as provisions of 
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all sorts of linens, for house use, body use, printed linens for gowns, 
magazines of teas, plate (all I have, but six silver spoons). In short, 
I shall be plucked bare—all but of your portrait and snuff-box, and 
your other dear presents, and the neat furniture of my thatched 
palace ; and upon these I set up stock again, Eliza.” 

Any one who follows Mr. Sterne’s life must own, that to his 
family he was ever generous, and that they were clamorously ex- 
acting in their demands. Of Mr. Draper he gathered some facts, 
and would tell Eliza the reason her husband wais anxious to have her 
back was to save money. Among Mr. Gibbs’s papers is the draft 
of a letter of Sterne’s to Draper, full of rapturous praises of the 
wife, foolishly meant to tranquillise a suspicious husband. But it is 
impossible to help smiling over one passage, where the old theatrical 
love-properties of nearly thirty years before, furbished up, are made 
to do duty once more. ‘‘ The one knife, one fork, one spoon’’ of 
the days of ‘‘ my L.,” which made the female friend go and sym- 
pathise in her dressing-room, were actually laid once more by this 
veteran actor, and made to do duty again. 

‘June 3d.” (He was then writing his Sentimental Journey.) 
‘* Cannot write my travels, or give one half-hour’s close attention to 
them, upon thy account, my dearest friend. Yet write I must; and 
what to do with you whilst I write, I declare I know not. I want 
to have you ever before my imagination, and cannot keep you out 
of my heart or head. In short, thou enterest my library, Eliza (as 
thou one day shalt), without tapping or sending for; by thy own 
right of ever being close to thy Brahmin. Now I must shut you 
out sometimes, or meet you, Eliza, with an empty purse upon the 
beach. Pity my entanglements from other passions; my wife with 
me every moment of the summer. Think what restraint upon a 
fancy that should sport and be in all points at its ease! O, had I 
my dear Brahmine this summer to soften and modulate my feelings, 
to enrich my fancy and fill my heart brimful with bounty, my book 
would be worth the reading !’’ Thus far the Journal. 

At last, however, the day of sailing arrived, and Yorick wrote 
for the last time : 

‘* My dear Eliza,—I have been within the verge of the gates 
of death. I was ill the last time I wrote to you, and apprehensive 
of what would be the consequence. My fears were but too well 
founded ; for in ten minutes after I dispatched my letter, this poor 
fine-spun frame of Yorick’s gave way, and I broke a vessel in my 
breast, and could not stop the loss of blood till four this morning. 
I have filled all thy India handkerchiefs with it: it came, I think, 
from the heart. I fell asleep, through weakness, at six, and awoke 
with the bosom of my shirt steeped in tears. 

‘‘T dreamed I was sitting under the canopy of indolence, and 
that thou camest into the room with a shawl in thy hand, and told 
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me, ‘ My spirit had flown to thee to the Downs with tidings of my 
fate, and that you was come to administer what consolation jilial 
affection could bestow, and to receive my parting breath and bless- 
ing.’ With that you folded the shawl about my waist, and, kneel- 
ing, supplicated my attention. 

‘‘T awoke; but in what a frame, O my God! But thou wilt 
remember my tears, and put them all into thy bottle. Dear girl, 
I see thee; thou art for ever present to my fancy, embracing my 
feeble knees, and raising thy fine eyes to bid me be of comfort. 

‘«¢ And when I talk to Lydia, the words of Esau, as uttered by 
thee, perpetually ring in my ears: ‘ Bless me even also, my father.’ 


* * * * * * * * * 


** And so this is the last letter thou art to receive from me, 
because the Earl of Chatham—TI read in the papers—is got to the 
Downs, and the wind, I find, is fair; if so, blessed woman, take 
my last, last farewell. Cherish the remembrance of me; think how 
I esteem, nay, how affectionately I love thee, and what price I set 
upon thee.—Adieu, adieu, and with my adieu, let me give thee one 
straight rule of conduct, that thou hast heard from my lips in a 
thousand forms, but I concentre it in one word— 

Reverence thyself. 


** Adieu once more, Eliza. May no anguish of heart plant a 
wrinkle upon thy face till I behold it again; may no doubt or mis- 
givings disturb the serenity of thy mind, or awaken a painful thought 
about thy children; for they are Yorick’s, and Yorick is thy friend 
for ever ! Adieu, adieu, adieu !”’ 

‘*P.S. Remember, that ‘hope shortens all journeys by sweet- 
ening them.’ So sing my little stanza on the subject, with the 
devotion of an hymn, every morning thou arisest, and thou wilt eat 
thy breakfast with more comfort for it. Blessings rest, and Hygeia 
go with thee. Mayest thou soon return in peace and affluence to 
illumine my night! I am, and shall be, the last to deplore thy loss, 
and will be the first to congratulate and hail thy return. Fare thee 
well !” 

What the meaning of that injunction, repeated rather often, 
“* Reverence thyself,” we cannot so much as speculate. The “ man 
Sterne” was very strange; and a little study of these letters would 
show a most artful armoury of little weapons against the female 
heart. Her vanity, sensitiveness as to her husband’s treatment, 
were all appealed to in turn. Over all was cast a devotional mantle. 

The Earl of Chatham at last sailed, on the 30th April. Eliza 
had a miserable voyage as far as Santiago. A ‘‘continual and most 
violent rheumatism all the time, a fever brought on with fits, at- 
tended with delirium, and every terrifying symptom,”’ was the highly- 
coloured account she gave of her state to her friend and admirer. 
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It must have been a gratifying tribute to his gifts for prophecy, 
for this must have been the work of ‘‘ the fresh paint” in her cabin. 
She was finally restored to her Bombay councillor. In about a year’s 
time died Mr. Yorick, and, alas for the flames and agonies of that 
undying affection ! 

The tell-tale plate-warmer gives up another evidence in the shape 
of an old faded yellow Indian letter, or rather treatise, ‘‘ written,” 
says Mr. Gibbs, ‘‘in the old elaborate and polished style, taking 
half a quire of foolscap,’”"—such, indeed, as were ‘“‘ ship letters” last 
century, which took nearly a year on their travels. This is from 
Eliza, who speaks of her Yorick thus: ‘‘ She had believed him to 
be just, generous, and unhappy, until his death gave her to know 
that he was tainted with the vices of injustice, meanness, and folly.” 

Now comes the speculation—how did his death reveal this to 
her? The circumstances of the miserable end, that of the poor 
battered worn-out ‘‘ Adonis of fifty,” are now better known. Any 
one turning into Old Bond-street will see on his left hand, only 
a few doors from Piccadilly, the house in which he died—the man 
of pleasure’s end—deserted, attended by a hireling, who was said 
to have stolen his sleeve-buttons as he gave up the ghost. It 
must have been the ill-judged and cruel publication of his letters by 
his own daughter that opened Mrs. Draper’s eyes, where were made 
revelations of the most private sort. No man’s life could bear the 
glare of such lanterns, and an indiscriminate publishing of private 
letters would damn the most virtuous. He was very hardly dealt 
with. Mrs. Sterne publishes his love-letters to her to make a few 
guineas, and holds him up as ridiculous. ‘‘ Dear Kitty’s’” are 
published for her, and make him appear a dubious husband ; while 
‘* Eliza’”’ goes with hers to a bookseller, and sells the letters of 
the man she thought ‘tainted with the vice of injustice.” The 
whole is an ugly little drama, ‘‘ take it which way thou wilt, Eu- 
genius.”” We should have wished the questionable little bit of 
romance to hold to the end. 

Eliza came again to England, and died in 1778. It was hinted 
by her publishers, to make the disloyalty general of all concerned in 
this episode, that there were circumstances in her later career that 
did not reflect credit on her character. But have we not the inscrip- 
tion on her tomb in Bristol Cathedral, which, like other tombstone 
panegyrics, repels all evil? ‘‘ Sacred to the memory of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Draper, in whom genius and benevolence were united.” And now 
arise the questions—Where is the first portion of the Journal? why 
did she not turn it into money? Was it lost? or did ‘“‘ D. Draper” 
find it and tear it up? The nearness of Bath to Bristol makes us 
think that he had sent her the second portion. 

This woman was the last of Mr. Sterne’s loves. 
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MY SISTER CAROLINE 
A Robelette 


EDITED BY M. E. BRADDON 
In Two Parts:—Part Il. - 





Cuapter I. Ten Days 1n tHE Rue Henn Quatre. 


THosE who have never known the mental inertia produced by con- 
stant submission to monotonous rules—the wearisome listlessness 
brought on by never being allowed to exercise one’s own will—can 
scarcely conceive the novelty of the ten days’ freedom I enjoyed while 
staying in the Rue Henri Quatre with Caroline Hallam. 

When the bonne brought me Madame’s note informing me, in 
her odd stiff phraseology, that she had acceded to my sister’s re- 
quest to leave me with her for a day or two, and wishing me good- 
bye, I felt at first frightened at the idea of being, as it were, thus 
deserted; and for a few moments there seemed no place of such 
quiet safety, no such haven of rest, as the white house among the 
vineyards. But a few hours soon lessened this fear, and a few days 
perfectly reconciled me to my new position. 

I find it difficult to describe and to excuse the ease with which 
other persons and other circumstances moulded me to the temper 
they desired. More difficult still is it to try and retrace my sensa- 
tions and sentiments of that time; for I have to depend entirely on 
my individual experience, and I cannot, as in other cases, imagine 
them from generalising under given circumstances. 

I believe mine to have been a rare experience, and a far from 
ordinary lot. Few children are left to the utter isolation that I 
endured from my very cradle; few are brought up without even the 
chance of attaching themselves to some one human being; thus 
dwarfing, or rather crushing, as it were, every effort Nature makes 
to bring out the nobler qualities by the divine power of affection. 

I can scarcely regard utter solitude in the same blighting light as 
I consider this isolation amongst a crowd. At any rate, in solitude 
the danger of callousness is avoided, and imagination may supply, 
after a feeble fashion, the reality. 

When I endeavour to recall the long past, and to analyse my 
own feelings, indeed my own character, in those first years, it seems 
to me as if the great want produced by my position was sensation. 
I do not mean to say that my senses were idle ; but their employ- 
ment was so monotonous, so wearyingly repeated time after time in 
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the same form, that experience scarcely merited the name. With 
the exception of my voluptuous enjoyment of the glorious scenery 
around me, I cannot recall any keen perception, any active thoughts, 
during my early sojourn at Gan. 

With the other girls, I learnt history and poetry—I read books 
in which love, glory, sorrow, joy, and similar subjects were dis- 
cussed ; but I learned them as I learned my other lessons. Ex- 
perience never taught me to understand them, and take them into 
my individual existenee. When, therefore, trouble first found me, 
under the form of M. le Curé’s advice, and afterwards in the more 
terrible one of shame, I was peculiarly unprepared for it. 

I was more unlearned in the world’s ways than a child; more 
ignorant of life as a conscious responsible being than I can de- 
scribe. If I did not remember this, I should scarcely believe it 
possible that a girl of nearly twenty years of age could have been 
so easily led by the will of others—-so easily duped, so utterly blind, 
even to that which seemed to lie so closely before her eyes. 

Those ten days were happy in many ways. In the first place, 
I learned to feel and to enjoy; and in the second, I contrived to 
lay aside the miserable sense of shame which Madame’s revelations 
had brought on me. For the first time, F learned to appreciate 
wealth—to understand what it was. I enjoyed riding and driving 
about most thoroughly; I enjoyed my new dresses and pretty orna- 
ments ; I enjoyed promenading about beside my beautiful step- 
sister, listening to music and compliments; and last, and, I must 
do myself the justice to say, least, I liked the well-served dinner- 
table. 

Caroline I could not understand; but I admired her intensely, 
and if she would have permitted it, I could have loved her dearly. 
She was kind and civil to me; she permitted me to be with her 
wherever she went; and at times I could see my evident pleasure 
in the novelty of my surroundings would rouse her generosity and 
kind-heartedness, and she could not resist contriving pleasure-trips 
and expeditions for my benefit. 

Still she was ungracious: she never spoke to me unless it was 
absolutely necessary, and we sometimes remained hours together 
in the same room without her evincing any consciousness of my 
presence. She was extremely handsome, and, with her known po- 
sition and wealth, she was able to queen it supreme among the 
English set assembled at Pau that winter. 

At every ball, soirée, concert, or promenade, Miss Hallam was 
the marked and admired belle. The men courted her for her beauty 
and gay manner, the women for her position; and wherever she 
went, she was sure of compliments and adulations of all kinds. I 
believe she enjoyed it; but from her birth she had received it, and 
so took it as a right, and consequently with grace and ease. Per- 
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haps, when I consider all this, I can excuse her conduct to myself. 
Had I been in her place and she in mine, I believe I should have 
hated her as much as she did me, and perhaps I should have acted 
in the same manner. From the moment we met after Madame’s 
departure, she assumed that coldly-friendly demeanour towards me, 
from which she deviated but once only till that event happened 
which I shall shortly relate. 

In a few words, she asked me to be silent as to our mutual 
relationship, and to continue to bear my mother’s maiden name, 
though she never hinted that I had no right to call myself by that 
she herself bore. After that, she carefully avoided referring to any- 
thing which might recall our first meeting, and never again did she 
appear to recollect that we were so nearly related. 

I was too timid to do otherwise than submit to fall into the 
position she gave me. My courage was more of endurance than 
daring action; and though, once resolved to resist, I was capable 
of resistance to the death, I could not scheme a line of action for 
myself, and then firmly carry it through. 

Caroline Hallam treated me as a friend ; she carefully avoided 
recalling by word or act that she or I had any cause to be ashamed 
of our mutual relationship; and whilst so behaving, she drew me 
with herself into a routine of existence that banished any regret I 
might first have felt at quitting my home at Gan. Why I was 
living with her, I frequently asked myself. Our first meeting I often 
recalled ; but though my suspicions and fears were not forgotten or 
dispelled, they troubled me very little. You must remember, I was 
accustomed to be ordered about by some invisible power; so there 
was nothing very strange in my sudden transfer from Madame Pa- 
lingat’s care at Gan to that of Miss Hallam at Pau. 

I heard Lord Hallam’s name often mentioned. Caroline called 
him ‘‘ papa;” and letters for and from him arrived daily. There was 
no doubt that I was under my father’s roof; and that Madame had 
asserted only the truth when she said Caroline Hallam was my step- 
sister. 

Still I used to think it a little strange that she never mentioned 
my father to me; it seemed odd to be living in that familiar, yet dis- 
tant, sort of manner. 

I had been at Pau about ten days; when one Thursday, Caro- 
line, her companion Mrs. Ward, and myself, were strolling about the 
Place Royale, listening to the military band, and chatting with first 
one set of acquaintance and then another, when I.saw Caroline sud- 
denly colour up, and then bend carelessly, and begin, with an effort 
at- abstraction, to draw figures in the dust on the ground. 

My ten days’ sojourn at Pau made me comprehend that there 
was something disturbing Caroline’s equanimity. Mrs. Ward was 
an industrious quiz, and I had learned a good deal from the 
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conversation she evidently considered it part of her duty to hold 
with Miss Hallam every morning. I learned that such disturbance 
denoted all kinds of nonsense, and I believed it all devoutly. 

A gentleman came and stood before my stepsister—a tall, fair- 
haired young man, with an abundance of brown beard and whisker, 
and a pair of lazy blue eyes. A cigar was between his lips, which 
he did not apparently deem it necessary to remove; and he extended 
his hand to Miss Hallam in the idlest and most unconcerned manner 
possible. 

‘* Surprised to see me, Carry, eh?” he began. ‘‘I couldn’t 
stand it any longer. I told you our tastes wouldn’t suit.” 

‘*T certainly did not expect you yet. When did you return ? 
Where have you left papa?” Caroline replied, in a tone that, in 
spite of her evident desire to seem calm and unconcerned, to my ear 
sounded a little anxious. 

‘*T left him in the clouds on the Pic du Midi, in a state of 
damp rapture.” 

But while he answered Caroline, Mr. Montagu Huntly was 
gazing about through his eyeglass in a manner that was anything 
but flattering to her. Still she did not seem to resent it; on the 
contrary, she pushed a chair towards him, laughed, and told him to 
sit down and answer a few questions, and then he might go where 
he pleased. 

I did not listen to the few questions; I found more amusement 
in watching the promenaders pass and repass, and in hearing the 
overture to Zampa, which the band of the 68th was playing to 
perfection. 

It was a fine pleasant afternoon in October; and the Place was 
well filled with visitors from all parts of the world. One might 
hear some half-dozen different languages spoken as the stream of 
people strolled past ; while complexions end fashions varied enough 
to suit all tastes. Of the strangers, there was a large proportion of 
English; and that language, after French, sounded the most fre- 
quently on my ear, as I sat there lazily listening to anything and 
everything that attracted my attention. 

Presently, among a group of very handsomely-dressed English, 
I noticed a. young girl of the most delicately lovely style of beauty 
that I have ever seen. She was scarcely up to the average height, 
but so proportioned that she seemed elegance and grace personified ; 
while perhaps a rather too studied airiness of dress gave a youthful- 
ness to her appearance that was almost childish. As she came near 
us, I saw her cast a quick shy glance at our party, and then, 
drawing herself up, she bowed haughtily to Miss Hallam. Mr. 
Huntly removed his hat, but in such a manner that, accustomed 
as I was to the French habits, I concluded he was not acquainted 
with her. Ten minutes afterwards, however, the girl passed again, 
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and this time Mr. Huntly was walking beside her, and it was 
Caroline Hallam who gave the quick angry glance; and then, rising 
with a stateliness that seemed to belong peculiarly to her tall full 
figure, she swept towards the other end of the Place. 

We went home soon after that; and I heard Caroline give 
orders that no one should be admitted, not even Mr. Huntly. She 
was tired, she said—ill. She certainly was restless. After the 
dinner, which she scarcely tasted, had been cleared, she began 
lounging about the room; now playing scraps of pieces on the 
piano, now doing a few stitches of work, and ending by leaning on 
her folded arms against the open window and falling into a deep, 
gloomy reverie. 

I was quite accustomed to remain unnoticed, and I worked away 
at my embroidery quickly enough, till Mrs. Ward, tired, I suppose, 
of the silence, went to bed. Then Caroline roused herself, and 
came and sat down opposite me at the marble-topped table. The 
lamp-light fell full on her face; and I noticed that at times her 
beautiful brown eyes glistened with tears. 

‘* How I envy you your power of self-control!” she exclaimed at 
length abruptly. ‘‘I have been watching you for days, and it never 
seems to fail you.” 

I looked up in wonder. 

‘* People talk about the English sang-froid,” she went on, ‘‘ but 
in our case, Christine, Nature seems to have reversed her order.” 

‘* Thave English blood in my veins, you know,” I said, colour- 
ing up at thus daring to remind her of our relationship. 

She got up from her chair and returned to the window, and I 
went on working. Presently she came back and resumed her seat. 

‘* Christine, did you notice a small, childish-looking person, 
dressed in pale-blue muslin, in the Place Royale this afternoon ?” 
she asked. 

‘‘ The pretty girl who was walking with Mr. Huntly when we 
left ?” 

Caroline flushed a little as she answered, ‘‘ Yes.” 

We were both silent a moment after that. I worked on, won- 
dering why she asked me such a simple question with such evident 
trepidation ; and she sat opposite to me, her brown eyes glistening, 
‘her cheeks now flushing, now paling; her lips apart, her breath 
coming in little fitful bursts, something like sobs; in a word, looking 
very much like a sorrowful, passionate, beautiful child. 

«‘T'll tell you what it is, Christine,” she burst out presently ; 
“Tl tell you out plainly—TI believe plain speaking would have been 
best from the beginning, but that scheming Madame would not 
have it—I’m miserable, wretched ; and it’s all through you.” 

‘¢ Through me! what do you mean ?” I exclaimed, crimsoning ; 
for I thought she was going to accuse me of being a disgrace to her. 
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‘* Yes, through you. Do you think Montagu will marry me when 
he knows? Don’t you see how that odious Emily Clinden is already 
trying to lure him away from me? And if she—if people come 
to know, what is to become of me? O,” she continued, starting 
up and clasping her hands, ‘‘ you don’t know the madness the bare 
idea of shame or dishonour is to me.” 

I laid down my work. I was very quiet; for I felt almost para- 
lysed for a moment with my grief. 

** You,” she went on saying, in a lower tone—‘‘ you don’t 
know what it is to live in the world, to be admired, courted, almost 
worshipped. You don’t know what it is to love ; if you did, Christine, 
I would not ask you to give up such a life. But your whole exist- 
ence has been a simple monotony; convent-life would be but a con- 
tinuance of it ; while if you refuse, you cast me into misery for ever.” 

‘*T don’t understand,” I murmured in a trembling voice. ‘‘ What 
have I to do with you ?” 

**So much, that either you must be sacrificed or I,” answered 
Caroline still passionately. ‘‘If you consent to go into a convent, 
all this wrong-doing of my father can be hushed up—all this dis- 
grace need never be known.” 

I got up; her supreme selfishness abased her before me, so 
that for a moment all my anger was turned into contempt. 

‘*T do not understand your confused sentences thoroughly,” I 
answered; ‘‘ but one thing I assure you of, I have no intention of 
becoming a nun. I will keep out of your way; no one shall ever 
know of our relationship; but I will never consent to enter a convent.” 

I walked away after saying that, and went to the door. As I 
was about to pass out, some one threw it open, and I heard M. le 
Curé’s voice on the stairs. 

I held the priest in such dislike and dread, that the sound of his 
approach banished in an instant my hot anger, and the only thought 
that occupied me was how to get out of his way. The door of the 
small room adjoining the saloon was open; so I hurriedly went in 
there, and locked myself in.: 

The moonlight came streaming in through the open window, and 
lighted up the room sufficiently for me to distinguish all that was in 
it, and to assure myself that I was alone; and then, with a blush at 
my own meanness, I crept quietly to the closed door that communi- 
eated with the next room, and through which I expected to be able 
to overhear the conversation between Monsieur Bellemére and Caro- 
line Hallam. 

But they spoke in such low tones and in such a manner, that I 
only occasionally caught a sentence, and even then I could not 
gather much from it. Once I fancied I caught my own name, but 
not in connection with any words that might lead me to suppose I 
was the subject of their conversation. 
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A quarter of an hour passed in this unpleasant fashion, and then 
the Curé’s heavy footstep crossed the room, and I heard the door 
open. Caroline evidently was following him, for I heard her dress 
rustle; and then footsteps descended the stairs, while both their 
voices reiterated good-night. 

My meanness’ had been for nothing, I thought, and I was softly 
crossing the room to unlock the door, when Caroline called out, ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur Bellemére! did papa say when he would arrive here ?” 

‘‘ No, mademoiselle,” the priest answered from the passage; 
*‘ but he was leaving Gan that -evening, so I conclude you will see 
him to-morrow. At any rate, Madame will call on you early in the 
morning. Bonne nuit.” 

Miss Hallam returned his good-night, and then she went into 
the saloon, and I heard her ringing violently for the bonne. I could 
comprehend by that ringing that my stepsister’s irritation was not 
over yet. 

_ I fear I‘must have been naturally very obtuse, but it was only 
the next morning, when Madame Palingat made her appearance, and 
told me to prepare to accompany her back to Gan, that I began to 
find a use for the only sentences of Caroline and the Curé’s conversa- 
tion that I had been able to overhear. 

Madame was in a hurry to return, and Caroline seemed anxious 
for us to go. Mr. Huntly called, but was not admitted; and when 
he insisted on seeing Caroline, Madame, with a great show of polite- 
ness, put her arm through mine and led me into the next room, and 
there we remained for a full half-hour; whilst Montagu Huntly 
loitered about the saloon, talking careless nonsense to Caroline, strum- 
ming on the piano, and otherwise. idling away the time. 

Poor Madame! even in my perplexity I could not help being 
amused at her impatience struggling with her politeness, whilst, 
with her watch in hand, she now listened to the lazy visitor in the 
next room, and now walked to the window, whence she could see 
the ponies pawing the ground, and the packages stored in the chaise 
waiting to take us back to Gan. 

Madame was evidently in a hurry to be off. It was nearly 
twelve o’clock when Mr. Huntly’s departure released us from our 
prison; and then, scarcely giving herself time to wish Miss Hallam 
good-bye, she hurried me downstairs into the chaise, and taking the 
reins in her own hands, drove off at a rapid pace. 

I turned, and caught just a glimpse of Caroline’s face looking 
anxiously after us; and then a pony-chaise similar to ours dashed up 
and stopped before the house, and a tall gray-haired man jumped 
out. 

A rapid thought sprang to my mind. I understood the Curé’s 
visit—those hasty sentences—Madame’s hurry to get me off—in an 
instant. 
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That gentleman was my father, Lord Hallam! For some rea- 
son or other they wished to prevent my seeing him! 

We dashed down the hilly road of the Place Grammont, and 
rattled over the bridge spanning the beautiful clear blue Gave, at 
a pace that made the little carriage swing. I did not speak, neither 
did Madame. 

‘* There,” at length she said, with a kind of sigh of relief, as we 
cleared the bridge, and the ponies relaxed their furious gallop a little, 
‘* we have made up for lost time; now we may take it gently.” 

I took no notice of her remark; but when we were nearly arrived 
at Gan, I said quietly, ‘‘ Has milord been to see you lately, Ma- 
dame ?” 

Madame’s diplomacy failed her when she allowed me to discover 
her in a lie. 

She answered ‘‘No;” but I remembered the priest’s words; and 
from that moment I felt assured that—what hitherto I had only 
yaguely suspected—Madame was, in some way, deceiving me. 


Cuapter II. 
A DANGEROUS FLIGHT. 


LRETURNED to Gan, but not to the peaceful monotonous exist- 
ence I had formerly lived there. 

Madame was stern and cold; she threw out hints that I had 
become impious and refractory; M. le Curé treated me in the same 
manner; and, by some means I can scarcely even now understand, 
I was placed out from among the other girls as sinful and unworthy. 
I was not of a sociable disposition; but, for-all that, I deeply felt 
the universal avoidance that I met. Teachers, girls, servants, and 
Madame herself, seemed to regard me as if I were guilty of some 
crime, and shunned me as a malefactress. Vainly I denied having 
done any wrong when at times my schoolmates would question me. 
it was not to be supposed that I could have so suddenly lost Ma- 
dame’s favour, and drawn on me the displeasure of his reverence 
M. le Curé, without serious cause. 

The female mind is often, through its weakness, forced into 
meanness, and even cruelty. In that white house among the vine- 
yards Madame was the ruling power, and to me the evil genius ; 
to curry favour with her there was not one who had the courage 
to do me common justice. From the head teacher to the youngest 
pupil, all knew that Madame not only withheld her protection and 
kindnesses from me, but desired that all around me should render 
my situation as miserable as possible; and there was not one who 
did not seek to please her in this. Meanwhile, at confession and 
on every occasion the priest urged on me—not in directly open terms, 
but clearly enough for me to understand—the necessity of deciding 
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on embracing the profession of a nun. The misery of those days 
I cannot write. It seemed as if all the world that did not per- 
secute me had deserted me. I stood utterly alone amidst my 
enemies. But my very weakness proved my strength: as I said 
before, my courage was of the negative sort—resistance ; left thus 
to myself, with no one to turn to for advice, none to lean on, I was 
forced to use the only weapon I possessed, and which, under the 
circumstances, was perhaps the most useful that I could have. 

I did endure—I did resist bravely. Never once did I swerve 
from my determination to refuse becoming a nun. I heard all 
Madame had to say quietly, and without evincing any anger; and 
I listened respectfully to the discourses of my confessor; but from 
no word of mine could either of them gather a hope that I would 
at length lend myself to their plans and wishes. 


It was a soft gray afternoon; the hills seemed to stand nearer 
and larger, bringing the landscape, as it were, to a more confined 
aspect, while the Pyrenean mountains were visible only as a dark 
outline in the distance. Some persons prognosticated rain from 
such appearance, and I stood looking round me for a moment on 
my way down the vineyard, trusting that they might be in the wrong 
for this particular time. 

Madame had gone to the church with some of the girls who 
were preparing for their first communion ; Mademoiselle Bornet was 
holding a class ; and, properly speaking, I ought to have been sitting 
in the bare schoolroom with the rest of my schoolfellows, embroider- 
ing industriously under the care of Mademoiselle Elise. 

I had taken a strange resolution; one that may be guessed, 
when I say that in my right hand I held a small bag containing 
my paroisse, handsomely bound in gold, a solid silver crucifix, a 
pair of emerald earrings, and a twenty-franc piece. In the other, 
I carried a selection of my best water-colour drawings. I was 
dressed in the handsomest clothes my not very abundant wardrobe 
could supply, and I had put on as many different articles as I could 
conveniently wear. 

I was not exactly going forth to seek my fortune, after the 
manner of distressed damsels in fairy-books, but I was taking upon 
myself a pilgrimage which may seem almost as adventuresome and 
romantic. I meant, by some means, to get to my father, and beg 
his protection. If he refused it—if he joined with my persecutors, 
I was not quite resolved what to do; but I was quite determined 
never to return to Gan. 

You may imagine the persecution of those few days must have 
been pretty strong to force a girl of my unventurous disposition 
into such a resolution. I don’t fancy I should ever have taken 
it, had it not been for my great fear and dread of the priest Belle- 
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mére. I should have borne with Madame; I could endure a good 

deal; but I hated M. le Curé with all my soul. 

Well, I crept quietly down the path, crossed the maize-fields, 
and found my way to the high-road without meeting any one. I 
had chosen my_time well; for the teachers and girls were all en- 
gaged in the house, and with the exception of the vine-keeper, at 
that season there were no men or women labourers about the place. 

I did not care to take the omnibus, fearing that I might chance 
to meet among the passengers some person from the village who 
might recognise me; so I managed to find a seat in a diligence 
from Oléran, and went dashing into the streets of Pau in a short 
three-quarters of an hour. 

It wanted still half an hour to dusk, and I felt frightened at 
finding myself alone, for the first time in my life, in the open 
streets. I did not like to go direct to the Rue Henri Quatre; for 
I had no wish to encounter Caroline Hallam; and supposing Lord 
Hallam to be from home, all my journey would be useless. 

The diligence had set me down near the Hotel de l'Europe, so I 
wandered slowly down the Rue de la Préfecture, on and on, till I 
reached the church of St.-Martin. My heart smote me at seeking 
as a harbour of temporal refuge that sanctuary which I was striving 
with all my might to avoid as a refuge from sin; and as I took out 
my rosary, and knelt before the shrine of the Virgin, my fingers 
trembled as if I were guilty of a crime. I was anxious to remain 
in the church till the usual six-o’clock dinner-hour should clear the 
streets ; besides, I considered I should have a better chance of find- 
ing my father at home, at that time than any other. 

The hours hung heavily; more than once I had gone round my 
chaplet, till I got so weary of the Aves and Paters, that I could 
bear it no longer, but ventured out of the dark, gloomy, silent 
church into the Place before it: then, grown a little bolder with 
the reviving fresh air, I ventured to descend the steps leading to 
the gardens of the famous chateau of Henri Quatre. 

There was not a human figure along the walk. The moon was 
struggling with the departing daylight, as to which should prevail 
over the beautiful scene of hill and river, on which I looked from 

the solitary terrace. 

A few autumn flowers were blooming in the stiffly-shaped beds ; 
the trees, standing in a straight row, were still leafy, but beginning 
to look richly brown and yellow; and behind rose the old chateau 
on its steep rock. Such was the scene of my solitary walk. 

_ Iwas obliged to keep walking briskly up and down; if I had 
not, I believe I should never have kept my nerves up to the pitch 
necessary for that which I was about to do. 

How much I wished the time would go, I cannot express; and 
yet I dreaded it; for as each moment slipped by, I felt that the 
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possibility of Madame’s discovering my flight, and coming in pur- 
suit, grew stronger. 

I had reached the end of the walk, and was turning back, when 
I came so suddenly on a gentleman, that I quite started, and uttered 
a loud ‘* Ah!” 

He muttered something in English about pardon, and went on 
a step or two. I fancied I recognised the voice, and turned to 
look after him; and then, to my consternation, Montagu Huntly 
came back, looked very much surprised, muttered something, and 
then we both stood staring at one another in the pale moonlight. 

What I said to him, or what he said to me, how I ever came 
to speak at all, I do not remember in the least. How he recognised 
me I know not, for only once had we met, besides seeing each other 
at the Place Royale; but I recollect very distinctly waking up sud- 
denly to the feeling that at last I had met some one in this wide 
weary world who was not an enemy. I recollect leaning over the 
low parapet overhanging the basse ville, talking as I had never 
talked before—questioning, wondering, thinking, while beside me 
stood a tall figure, in the very shadow of which there seemed to be 
a kind of protection. 

In my agitation, I suppose that I must have revealed my whole 
story in a passionate burst. I am sure, had I been in my ordinary 
frame of mind, it would have taken hours to worm from me the 
faintest sketch of all I had suffered and was still suffering. I must 
have been a little demented to confide almost unasked my whole 
story to a stranger. But then Montagu Huntly was a man of the 
world, and it required but a few words to make him comprehend a 
mystery which to me was still incomprehensible ; and almost before 
I was aware of it, he had drawn from me all that I knew of myself, 
even that which I thought I coulé never have told to any one—that 
I was a shame to my relations. 

He was very kind to me; had I been his sister, he could not 
have treated me with less pretending gentleness. 

Lord Hallam, he told me, was at Bordeaux, on his way to Eng- 
land; but he advised me to apply to Caroline boldly for protection. 
She was on the point of setting out for a couple of days’ expedition 
to the mountains ; but she would, no doubt, delay her journey till 
some arrangements had been made for me. 

My stepsister, Montagu Huntly assured me, was capricious and 
passionate, but she was good-hearted and generous, and would let 
no weak fear of compromising herself interfere with what was a duty. 

As he spoke, Mr. Huntly hesitated a little ; perhaps he had not 
much faith in his own words; perhaps he was thinking, as I was, that 
Caroline must have some good reason for being such close friends 
with Madame Palingat, which would outweigh her natural generosity. 

‘* It is the only means of clearing-up the mystery,” he said, as 
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I objected to the plan. ‘‘I may be mistaken, but I think, made- 
moiselle, you do not thoroughly understand your position; or have 
you kept back any of your suspicions or thoughts from me ?” 

As he spoke, he looked curiously into my face with his blue 
eyes—keen blue eyes they were then. 

‘Ts there any other cause, any other reason, do you think, 
for your sister’s dislike ? Can she have any other reason for wish- 
ing you to enter a convent ?” 

‘* I can imagine none,” I answered; ‘‘ this is what she herself 
told me.” 

He said ‘‘ Ah!” in a meaning tone; then adding, ‘‘ Let us go; 
I will see you to the house at once, and have some conversation 
with Caroline.” 

We walked on slowly side by side, returning past the church 
towards the Rue Henri Quatre. 

‘**T am not sure but that Fate did us both a kind turn in throw- 
ing us thus in each other’s way to-night,” he said presently as we 
neared the house. 

‘* A kind turn to me certainly,” I replied. 

‘* And to me also, perhaps,” he muttered, in a tone that was 
too grave to be gallant. 

The streets were silent and empty, the dusk was falling, and, 
without meeting or recognising any one, we arrived at the house. 

I stood a little back as the woman came running down to answer 
our summons. 

** Mademoiselle had set off that afternoon for the eaux chaudes. 
She had left a note for monsieur.” 

Montagu Huntly took the letter, and slipped it into his waist- 
coat-pocket without reading it; and then he turned to me, looking 
rather puzzled. 

“*T would recommend you to stay here,” he said, ‘‘ but that 
Frenchwoman is sure to seek you here directly. You are rather 
young to go to an hotel alone.” 

**O, never mind; I have money,” I answered, producing my 
solitary gold piece. 

Mr. Huntly tried to look grave. 

‘« Tf you had not met me, and your father and sister had refused 
you protection, what would you have done ?” he asked. 

‘*T should not have gone back,” I answered resolutely. 

** Ah,” he said; ‘‘ but do you not know women lose themselves 
sometimes ?” 

‘‘T know my way perfectly all over Pau,” I answered. ‘‘ There 
is no fear of my losing myself.” 

We were standing near a gas-light, and as I looked up confi- 
dently in Mr. Huntly’s face, I saw a smile cross his lips, the mean- 
ing of which I could not understand. 
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‘* Well,” he exclaimed, rousing himself and beginning to walk 
on, ‘I must confide you to the care of a lady I_know in the Hotel 
de l'Europe for to-night; and meanwhile I will try and communicate 
with Miss Hallam.” 

I was accustomed to have my actions directed; so, without the 
faintest idea of resisting his proposal, I walked beside him with 
the confidence of a child of six years old, and consented to obey his 
instructions. 

In the first place, he directed me to talk to no one of my own 
affairs, and to be silent, above all, concerning my relationship to 
the Hallams; in the second, to avoid any mention of Madame 
Palingat, or my residence at Gan; ‘‘ in fact,” Montagu ended, ‘‘ be 
as silent as possible; talking is always a dangerous amusement.” 

I don’t know whether Mr. Huntly considered it such as re- 
garded himself and me, but he never opened his lips again till we 
reached the hotel. Then, calling for a certain woman, whom, by 
courtesy, he had called lady—for she wore the peasant’s mouchoir— 
he spoke a few words to her in his peculiar French; and then, with 
a wave of his hand to me, he backed out of the door, and left me so 
suddenly that, surrounded as I was by strangeness, I seemed once 
more deserted. 


Cuapter III. 


AT THE EAUX CHAUDES. 


I was very tired, and I slept soundly that night in spite of my 
position. But I was up betimes, and had said my prayers, and 
packed-up my bags again, when I heard Montagu Huntly’s voice 
on the stairs, and a moment after he knocked at my door. 

My French ideas of propriety were not half so much shocked as 
his were, at having to receive him in a disordered bedroom; but 
then again, I was infinitely more embarrassed at having no third 
party to our interview than he was. 

He stood in the doorway. 

‘* The diligence starts in half an hour for the eaux,” he said. 
‘* Shall we go to Caroline at once ?” 

I hesitated. 

** Tt is the only place I can think of,” he said; ‘and I can 
assure you Lord Hallam will not be at all shocked at your tra- 
velling under my protection.” 

‘*T was not thinking of that,” I answered. ‘‘ I would rather go 
to my father. I am afraid of trusting to my sister.”’ 

‘Under my care, you need have no fear; and I promise to 
protect you from any unkindness or injustice. I wish,” he added, 
with an emphasis on the words, ‘‘ you would consent to this plan ; 
I have my own reasons for desiring to take you to Miss Hallam. 
She is going to be my wife, in all probability.” . 
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He came into the room as he spoke, and sat down on a chair, 
in a slightly embarrassed manner. 

“I know,” I answered ; and then, thinking perhaps that it 
would be polite to add something more, I said simply, “She is very 
happy and very fortunate.” 

‘**Did she tell you so?” he asked quickly; ‘‘ did she speak to 
you of me ?” 

*‘Very little. She said something about my preventing her 
marrying you; but I hope not. I hope you won't mind about me, 
because I would promise never to come in your way, and never to 
mention my relationship to Lord Hallam. You would not let me 
prevent your marrying her, would you ?” 

I said all this in the very innocence of my ignorance concerning 
the proprieties and convenances of the polite world, and never for an 
instant did it cross my mind that I was exposing my stepsister’s 
confidence. 

‘If I thought it was only that,” Mr. Huntly began, and then 
suddenly he stopped, muttered something about ‘‘ being a tremen- 
dous fool ;” and getting up, put on his hat again and went back to 
his place in the doorway. He seemed to think that his proper 
position. 

_ “* Shall we go?” at length he asked; ‘‘ we can breakfast en 
route.” 


I shall never forget that journey. As I sat back in the corner 
of the diligence,—not daring to look out at the window till we had 
passed Gan, for fear of being recognised by some peasant or labourer 
on the vineyards,—for the first time in my life of twenty years I 
began to day-dream, and the day-dream was—But are not all such 
fancies known to everybody? One girl’s dreams are like another’s 
at that age. 

It was an unusually bright morning for November: the air was 
fresh but clear, and the sunshine lighted up the blue sky, and fell 
on the golden-leaved trees, till the world looked aglow with life and 
happiness. There were only three passengers inside beside myself, 
and they were too content with their own talk to care about my 
silence ; so I lay back, watched the scenery, and dreamt one of those 
sweet day-dreams. 

I ought to have been very miserable, very much bewildered ; for 
certainly my lot was as uncertain and perplexing as it well could be ; 
but somehow I felt very comfortable and very content. I remember 
every incident of that day’s journey well. I recollect how supremely 
delighted I was at the respectful manner in which we were every- 
where received; and then the English fashion of ordering and pay- 
ing what was asked,—accustomed as I was to see Madame haggle 
over a sous,—appeared to me generous in the extreme. My plea- 
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sure was once rather disturbed by hearing the hostess at the inn ask 
Mr. Huntly if Madame would like to rest upstairs; and by her man- 
ner seeing that she mistook me for his wife, for a few minutes I 
reflected seriously as to the propriety of thus travelling and talking 
with a male stranger. And I recollect being mutely surprised at Mon- 
tagu Huntly answering the good woman in such words as to confirm 
her in her error; but then the surprise and embarrassment soon 
passed off, and I comforted my conscience with the assurance that 
if I threw off Mr. Huntly’s protection, I should be utterly friendless. 

We had to wait long at Laruns, one of the wheels of the dili- 
gence getting injured; and then Montagu proposed hiring a pony- 
chaise, which by chance we met returning from the mountains; and 
I completed my indiscretion, sinning against French propriety, by 
taking my seat beside the young Englishman, and committing myself 
to his solitary protection, for the remainder of the way. 

It was evening when, after slow toiling up the steep road cut in 
the hard substance of the mountains, we came in sight of the Hotel 
de l’Etablissement, standing in its gloomy grandeur of position, 
surrounded by high mountains and deep ravines. 

The sun was shedding a deep yellow light through an opening 
in the mass of surrounding rocks, and the stream of gold fell full on 
the balcony of one of the windows, on which stood a tall handsomely- 
dressed figure. 

Mr. Huntly gave the ponies a sharp touch of the whip, and they 
cantered briskly round to the other side of the building, and there 
he handed me out. He led the way immediately upstairs, and I 
followed, feeling desperately that a crisis to my fate was at hand, and 
that, whether I chose or not, I must face it. I never shall forget 
the scene that met my eyes when I reached the first-floor. 

At the open door facing us stood Caroline Hallam, pale as death, 
but with such terrible anger blazing in her beautiful eyes that I 
turned away frightened, and for a moment Mr. Huntly stopped in 
his advance. 

“TI bring you your sister,” he said at length, grasping my hand 
and dragging me forward into the room; and then he paused, and 
for a moment we all three stood regarding one another in a silence 
that was forced on myself through fear, on Montagu Huntly by 
embarrassment, and on Caroline by the excess of her passion. 

I think I see her now standing with that blaze of yellow light 
illuming her tall beautiful figure, and glowing among the rich colours 
of her dress and bright fair hair, till you might have taken her for 
one of Millais’ pictures quickened into life. 

What a pity it was that anything so beautiful, so admirable, 
could descend to such paltry vices as envy and hatred ! 

“Well,” at length she gasped, rather than spoke, for her chest 
was heaving so that her breath came in short bursts—‘ well !” 
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‘* Your sister, Caroline,” Montagu Huntly answered in a tone 
that sounded calm as death beside her excitement. ‘‘I scarcely 
expected this deception from you,” he added; ‘I have not de- 
served it.” 

‘* Then you have told him!” she burst out, turning on me; and 
before I could answer she had thrust out her hands towards us both, 
exclaiming, ‘‘Go, go! cruel traitors!” and then covering her face, 
had thrown herself on the couch, and was rocking to and fro, sobbing 
in a manner that was almost too distressing to be endured. 

That was how she received us. 

To my great relief Mrs. Ward came and carried me off to a 
place of quiet ; and we left the two lovers to make peace as best 
they could. 

Montagu Huntly was not a man for even a beautiful winsome 
woman to turn round her fingers; and little as I then knew of him 
I could not but feel Caroline was going the wrong way to work, to 
assail him with storms in which she appeared a splendid fury. How 
would it end? I asked myself, as the evening drew on, and_still I 
remained alone. Would Mr. Huntly prove a staunch friend? or 
would Miss Hallam win him over to her side, as she had done Ma- 
dame Palingat and the Curé ? 

. I sat down to dinner alone with Mrs. Ward, and I had not been 
able to answer these questions; and the coffee was served, and the 
evening wore on; and I still remained in nervous doubt. 

Caroline had gone to her room, I was told, with a bad headache, 
and Mr. Huntly was dining at the table-d’hote. 


My bedroom was on the first-floor; the window opened on to a 
balcony, froma which one looked down into a deep ravine; opposite 
was a wall of mountain covered with low shrubs and creepers, and 
down which dashed a silver thread of water with a noise of perpe- 
tual splash, which sounded pleasant and even musical for the first 
few minutes, but became wearisome as the hours wore on. 

I unfastened the window, and wrapping myself in a shawl, 
leaned out to watch the scene, and try and get sleepy, for I was 
anything but happy or sleepily disposed. 

The moon was at her full, and shed a clear light over the 
mountains and valleys. I could distinguish easily enough Mr. 
Huntly’s figure as he lounged past the hotel and then began ascending 
the path that led away over the bridge. He was smoking, and he 
never glanced at the hotel. I felt my pulses throb at the sight of 
him, for in him seemed my world of safety; if he had turned and 
seen me, I should have hazarded speaking a few words; but he 
passed on, his cigar in his mouth, his hands in his pockets, appa- 
rently serenely unconscious of me or my troubles—even of Caroline 


Hallam and hers. 
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Whilst I was gazing after him, I heard the door of my room 
open and some one enter. It was my stepsister. 

She was half undressed, and her hair fell about her bare shoulders 
and over her white round arms. 

‘* What have you told him ?” she asked, in a voice that sounded 
faint as from weeping, and standing beside me without glancing 
at me. 

‘* All that I knew,” I answered boldly. ‘<I did not spare my- 
self either; for it seems to me that, proud as you are, Caroline 
Hallam, the shame presses more on me than on you.” 

‘* How do you mean ?” she said, after a moment’s hesitation. 

I did not reply. 

** Will you answer me one question plainly?” she went on; 
‘indeed, you owe it to me,” she added bitterly, ‘‘for you have 
lost me Montagu, or nearly lost him; for when he hears the truth 
confirmed by my father—” she paused; ‘‘ tell me, did you only speak 
to him of what Madame Palingat told you, or—” 

I looked up at her perplexed. 

‘*T do not understand,” I answered; and in truth I did not. 

‘* You will not !” Caroline exclaimed passionately. ‘‘ Listen, you 
must answer me, for I am determined to trust no more to Madame’s 
assurances, but to judge for myself. Did you tell Montagu your age, 
and mine ?” 

‘*T only told him my own age; he knows yours,” I replied. 

As I spoke, Caroline fixed on me her glowing eyes as if she 
would read my soul. 

‘*T was surprised,” I continued; ‘‘ for I had always thought you 
older than myself.” 

One moment she was silent, then starting up, she exclaimed, ‘‘ It 
is not true—you know you mentioned it to him in proof. You are 
telling me a lie—a cruel lie. And the paroisse of your hateful mo- 
ther that you tried to hide from us—you knew about the date! I 
was certain of it, and Madame has deceived me.” 

She clasped her hands as she spoke; she almost wrung them, 
she seemed beside herself with excitement. 

A sudden thought flashed through my mind. Poor Caroline, 
in her passion she betrayed herself! I had never noticed as any- 
thing peculiar the fact that she was two years younger than myself, 
neither had I particularly treasured my mother’s paroisse, though 
I had often read her name written in it, and knew the inscription 
and date by heart, though it was written in Latin. 

A suspicion flashed through my mind like lightning; it sent the 
blood rushing to my brain. I rose from my seat almost stagger- 
ingly. 

** Ah!’ Caroline went on blindly in her passion, ‘‘ you cannot 
deny it. Madame has deceived me; you are plotting together to 
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deprive me of my birthright—for it is my birthright, whatever you, 
or she, or any one may say; and I will not give it up! Justice, 
indeed; and while papa- renders justice to you, what does he give 
to me? Shame—disgrace—misery! Curse him for it! Curse you 
all for it!” 

In the intensity of her rage, she fell down on her knees beside. 
the window, hoarsely muttering her dreadful imprecations. 

The moonlight fell on her trembling half-dressed figure. I 
saw her quivering as if in a death-agony; and in spite of her hatred 
I felt myself drawn to my beautiful, unhappy sister. In that mo- 
ment, I believe if she had shed but a single tear, given me but one 
kind look, I should have knelt beside her, promised her any sacri- 
fice in this world that she could ask. 

Once I uttered the word ‘ Caroline,’ and moved a step towards 
her; but she started up, and put out her hand to keep me off; so 
I went back, and we remained together silent for nearly ten minutes 
—tminutes that seemed to me an age. At length she rose from 
the ground. 

**T am a bad hypocrite,” she said, more calmly than she had 
yet spoken; ‘‘but I will do my best to behave amicably towards 
you till—till at least Montagu goes; you will not find it so difficult 
to. act your part. I have no right to ask favours; but if you have 
any kindness in your nature, you will forbear any farther communi- 
cations with any one on this subject till Lord Hallam arrives. Mr. 
Huntly has written to him to return at once from Bordeaux. He 
alone must judge between us.” 

She tossed back her hair as she spoke, took up her lamp, and 
without another word or look walked out of the room. 

The suspicion that had flashed through my mind was, that 
perhaps, after all, my own mother’s marriage had been legitimate, 
and had taken place previous to that of Caroline’s mother. The 
difference in our ages alone would prove that. Still, as I knew my 
mother had died soon after my birth, I was puzzled to understand 
how any stain could reach Caroline through me, supposing my own 
birth legitimate. My poor brain contained small store of legal 
‘knowledge. I had but dim notions of primogeniture, dimmer still 
of bigamy; and my angry sister would have been much comforted 
had she known that it was only confusion and trouble that her am- 
biguous words had served to raise in my mind. 

I tried hard to comprehend all that was strange in my history, 
and all that might be stranger, but I could not get very far; and, 
in spite of my troubles, the monotonous splash of the cascade with- 
out soon produced an overpowering sleepiness; and in a few minutes 
I was dreaming that Caroline Hallam, in the form of a winged fary, 
was pushing me over the precipice into the deep ravine where dashed 
that ever-flowing cascade. 
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CuHaprTer IV. 
THE DEEP RAVINE. 


Mrs. Warp came to fetch me to breakfast at noon the next 
day; and on going into the salle-a-manger, I found Miss Hallam 
seated composedly at the table, with Mr. Huntly opposite to her. 
Montagu rose on my entrance and placed me a chair, and Caroline 
murmured ‘‘ Good-morning.”’ 

The two talked together all breakfast-time, amicably enough, 
about the scenery, the bathing, the waters, the visitors; Mrs. Ward 
chiming in now and then to express her opinion on what she was 
eating, or to remark that she had no idea Miss Hallam expected 
me, and that now we should be a very pleasant party. 

It was like the lull before the storm, this friendly breakfast; but 
still on all our faces dark clouds were lowering. In vain Caroline 
endeavoured to talk lightly—her laugh died away before it could 
ring, and her lips contracted before the smile could form; while 
Montagu talked on and fast, but with absent-looking eyes regarding 
his betrothed, and with so grave and gloomy a countenance, that you 
would have scarcely taken him for the same man who had accosted 
us so carelessly in the Place Royale, and lingered chatting with 
pretty Emily Clinden. 

When we rose from the table, Caroline proposed taking a walk, 
and she invited me to go with them. 

Not twenty-four hours ago we had been standing before each 
other in anger that had rendered one of us speechless; now we were 
walking side by side along the road, and had a stranger seen us, or 
heard our conversation, I am certain he could not have guessed the 
deadly enmity between us. 

There was a fresh breeze blowing, but the air was clear and the 
sky bright, and, in spite of the advanced season, the little moun- 
tainous recess was a pleasant place for a morning’s ramble. There 
were only two or three stragglers left of the host of summer visitors, 
so we had the road and mountain paths to ourselves. 

Caroline was less expert at climbing than myself, and she re- 
quired Montagu Huntly’s constant assistance; whilst I scrambled 
on by myself, often getting far ahead of them, much, doubtless, to 
the satisfaction of all parties. 

They who have visited the eaua chaudes will remember well the 
deep ravine that lies on one side of the road leading from the plain 
up towards the village. At the bottom of it, so deeply down that. 
the head grows dizzy in looking, runs clear swift water, now dash- 
ing smoothly along, now eddying round some huge mass of fallen 
rock, at other places rushing in a thousand foaming cascades over 
its rough bed, till at length it loses itself in the mountain. 
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In some parts the walls ofthis ravine are steep and rugged; but 
in one or two places they offer sufficient support for an adventurous 
foot and a steady eye to dare a descent at least part of the way to- 
wards the bottom. But it must be for a very adventurous and sure 
foot only, for a false step is certain destruction. 

We were standing looking over the low wall that edges the road 
overhanging this ravine, looking down into the rushing water, and 
listening to the hoarse murmur that the echoes took up everlast- 
ingly, when Caroline, starting up, asked if either of us would dare 
accompany her to a spot she pointed out to us in the rock half-way 
down, and from which, she said, she would sketch a scene that 
would be the chef-d’euwwvre of her sketch-book. 

In vain Mr. Huntly represented to her the danger of such an 
attempt; Caroline was obstinate, almost dogged; she treated his 
remonstrances with contempt, half accused him of cowardice, and at 
length, apparently wearying of argument, she scaled the low wall, 
and, without farther ado, began slowly and with difficulty making her 
descent. 

It was not a very dangerous task for me, for I was particularly 
surefooted and agile, and in a few minutes I had overtaken my step- 
sister. Mr. Huntly joined us; and we soon were all three actively 
engaged in making our perilous and foolhardy attempt to reach the 
projecting rock. 

I think Caroline must have been beside herself in the moment 
she attempted it; and O how bitterly did I blame myself, in the 
terrible suffering that followed it, for having so quickly, and appa- 
rently willingly, joined her in her folly ! 

We did reach the rock; we all three stood safely thereon, con- 
gratulating and complimenting ourselves on our courage and agility, 
and then, the excitement over, we sat down and began to calculate 
the difficulties of retracing our steps. 

Caroline was in a cruel humour; she seemed to take a delight 
in tormenting Mr. Huntly; or perhaps she was so mentally excited 
with the troubles she dared not talk of, that she could not measure 
her actions. 

**We must go to the bottom,” she said presently, in a tone that 
meant what she said. ‘‘ It will be so curious to look at the ‘point’ 
from there; and, besides, it will be quite a glory to have done the 
deed.” 

Fortunately Montagu was firm in refusing to accompany her, but 
he offered to ascend the mountainous path and fetch her sketch- 
book; and she, in her cruelty, her selfish delight of showing her 
power over him, let him go. 

I shall never forget sitting on that ledge of rock, suspended, as 
it were, in the cold damp air between those walls of mountain, watch- 
ing him slowly pass from one point to another, knowing that the 
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slightest hesitation in choosing his footing, a loose stone even, would 
send him to the bottom of the rocks a mangled corpse ! 

I could not speak, I could not utter a syllable of thankfulness 
even, when I saw him at length safely scaling the low wall, and 
then stand on the firm road waving his hat tous. I only drew a 
long breath and unclasped my hands, which, till then, I had been 
straining together in nervous agony. 

Well, after that I cannot remember distinctly all that happened. 
We spoke a few words together—angry words, I know, on my part, 
furious ones on Caroline’s—but what they were I cannot recall. 
Then she rose from her seat, whether in anger, in excitement, or 
with some awfully mad purpose, I knew not then, and even now can- 
not determine. She stood with her back to the precipice, facing 
me, throwing about her hands; then suddenly—an empty space was 
before me where she had stood !—she was gone, and there was a 
terrible cry ringing through the air, which the echoes caught up and 
shouted back in mocking agony! 

After that I do not know what happened. I saw persons col- 
lecting on the road above us, drawn together, I suppose, by that 
cry. Somehow I was carried up that awful path and placed among 
them; and I recognised, without surprise, the face of Madame Palin- 
gat as the one that stooped down first and peered into mine as I lay 
extended on the ground. 

Confused noises and sounds were round me—exclamations of 
horror, astonishment, or terror—cries, sobs. . Then men came 
with ropes and ladders, and the confusion increased, in spite of the 
presence of the chief officials the place could boast, till Montagu’s 
voice came shouting commands; and then, by some magic power, 
instead of crying and talking, the men were forced into action. 

Time passed; but how, I know not; and then I heard words 
shouted up, which the people took up and passed from one to an- 
other like lightning : 

** Elle n’est pas morte !” 

‘* Elle n’est pas morte,” said a voice in my ear. ‘‘ You had 
better return to the hotel, mademoiselle.”” And then M. le Curé 
of Gan put his arm round me, lifted me up, and led me away. 

He left me in my room and turned the key in the lock. I tried 
more than once to get out during the next hour, but it was im- 
possible ; and I waited there in an agony of suspense, till some one 
came to fetch me to give an account of the accident, in a room 
where officials, friends, and foes formed a group round me imme- 
diately, questioning, exclaiming, and talking till my poor head could 
bear the excitement no longer, and I was carried back to my room 
half fainting. After that the time wore on wearily, and I was left 
to myself. Once only some one came to my door, but I heard Ma- 
dame Palingat’s voice preventing my visitor from entering. 
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It was getting dark, and I was crouching on the bed in utter 
fear and misery, when the door opened, and the quick, firm foot- 
step of M. le Curé crossed the room to my side. 

‘* Malheureuse,” he whispered, ‘‘ can you bear to hear that your 
crime has not succeeded? Your victim has escaped you.” 

I started up. Was it some fiend who had just spoken such 
awful words? ‘‘ What can you mean?” I found strength in my 
horror to exclaim. 

‘* Wretched creature! do not attempt to deceive me—us. We 
know well enough your cruel hatred of your stepsister—your desire 
for her death. We know well enough whose hand pushed her into 
the abyss, from which some marvellous providence has rescued her. 
We know it, and his lordship must; and perhaps also the law of 
public justice will have to listen to it, horrible though it be.” 

I cannot describe all I suffered in that dreadful moment. In 
an instant I saw before me the tribunal—the scaffold! And yet 
this was scarcely more terrible than the agonising feeling of being 
utterly helpless in the hands of those who seemed sworn to be my 
ruin. My agony was too intense to be otherwise than calm. 

‘Do you mean to say,” I asked, ‘‘that you accuse me of try- 
ing to kill my sister ?” 

‘ Alas!” he answered, ‘‘ we feel only too sure of it. Do not 
-attempt to hide your sin, but repent. In deep, bitter repentance 
alone can you expect to find mercy either at the hands of your 
injured relations or the holy church.” 

‘This is too awful,” I said presently ; ‘‘ your cruelty is too 
terrible. What have I done to make you hate me thus ?” 

*‘ Unhappy child,” the priest answered, ‘‘is not the proof of 
your impiety only too easy? Have you not shown yourself refrac- 
tory to your father’s wishes? Have you not abandoned your pro- 
tectress? and on all occasions have you not shown your hatred and 
jealousy of your unfortunate sister? But enough of this. I come 
to give you a little advice; for, in spite of your wickedness, I cannot 
forget that you were one of my flock, and my heart grieves for 
you. When your impious hand was lifted against your sister, Chris- 
tine, did you think of the punishment that earthly justice would 
deal to you when discovered in your guilt? Did you think of the 
pain and shame of public execution ?” 

I could not help moaning under the monster’s torture, though 
I strove to listen and bear silently. 

‘* Did you think of eternal perdition? You did not, for Satan’s 
power blinded you. But listen to me, wretched woman: death 
and perdition are awaiting you. To the unrepentant soul mercy 
is deaf. You must repent.” 

I shuddered from head to foot. 

‘* Are you listening ?” continued the priest. ‘‘I am come to 
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give you good advice, even in a worldly point of view. Do not 
turn from me. Your father is an English nobleman, who holds 
his name and honour dear. To prevent such shame overtaking 
him, as it would most surely through you, were I or Madame Pa- 
lingat to breathe our suspicions in public, we have resolved to pro- 
mise him silence, supposing he consents to your taking the vows 
as soon as possible, and so enabling you in prayer and mortifica- 
tion to expiate in some measure your awful sin. I have only per- 
suaded myself thus far to hide your crime in consideration of your 
extreme youth, and in the hope that a soul may yet be rescued 
from eternal perdition.” 

What could I do? What could I say to this cruel man—lI, 
a very child as to experience in all worldly knowledge ? What more 
could I do than crouch there before him, and let the bitter tears 
fall at his feet ? 

‘* Have you no answer to make? no thanks to Heaven to ren- 
der for this mercy ?” asked the priest at length. 

Then I burst out passionately: ‘‘Go! Leave me! I have 
done no wrong, and you-shall not insult me any more with your 
hateful words. Go! Leave me to myself.” 

And he did leave me to a solitude which fear peopled with such 
terrible pictures that I could scarcely endure it. 

No one came to me again that night. I heard steps pass and 
repass my door; voices talked so near that I could all but distin- 
guish what they said. Some one arrived; some one whom Mon- 
tagu, Madame, and everybody went out to meet—Lord Hallam, I 
supposed—and then they all passed my door, and went talking in 
suppressed tones towards that part of the house where the poor 
crushed form of Caroline lay. No one seemed to remember me. 

That night wore by somehow, and the next day too, and the 
evening came again. I saw no one. Madame Palingat once just 
opened the door, and thrust into the room a loaf of bread and a 
bottle of wine. Already they treated me as a prisoner. The misery 
of that day I cannot write. I believe another such twenty-four 
hours would have taken away my reason. 

It must have been nearly ten o’cloek, for the night had fallen 
some hours, when my door was unlocked, and Madame entered, 
saying, ‘‘ Mademoiselle, your father desires to see you.” 

I rose immediately. Such a summons, though made to me 
for the first time in my life, scarcely startled me, for I was getting 
used to novelty. 

** Are you ready?” Madame asked in her coldest tone. And 
I replied, quietly enough, ‘‘ Yes.” 

We went along the dark passage to the farthest end of the 
house. I could hear the murmur of Montagu Huntly’s voice in the 
last room, mingled with a grave-toned one, which seemed familiar. 
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Madame opened the door, saying, ‘‘ Entrez,” and, with a throbbing 
heart, I obeyed. 

On the bed lay a still white figure—so white that it was diffi- 
cult to distinguish the linen bandages from those parts of the flesh 
they left uncovered ; so still that, if it had not been for the faint 
motion of the chest, I should have believed I looked on a corpse. 

Beside the bed stood M. le Curé; at the foot sat Montagu 
Huntly; while, standing by the fireplace, was a tall grayhaired 
gentleman, exactly like the portrait I had seen at Pau in Caroline’s 
bedroom. As I entered no one looked up except the tall gentle- 
man, and his eyes met mine with a glance in which I felt there 
might be justice, but no mercy. 

‘* Mademoiselle Christine Hallam,” said Madame, as if she were 
introducing ordinary strangers in an ordinary manner; and my father 
looked at me again and bowed his head. Was it not cruel? I 
think even the priest felt a little shocked, for he would not look at 
us, but bent over Caroline, smoothing her pillow. 

I advanced a few steps, but no one spoke, no one seemed to 
notice my presence. Ifthe earth would have opened then and swal- 
lowed me up, how thankful I should have been! 

‘* Let us be just,” at length Mr. Huntly exclaimed sternly, rising 
from his seat, and coming to my side. ‘‘ Hear what she has to say 
before you condemn her utterly. Lord Hallam, remember she is as 
much your child as Caroline.” : 

‘* With shame I acknowledge it,” answered my father slowly. 
‘* Her mother disgraced my name before she was born, and now her 
child is to bring shame on my gray hairs.” 

‘*T hope not,” put in the priest softly. ‘‘ Your commands can 
prevent such a misfortune.” 

That man’s voice roused me from my stupor. I took cou- 
rage. 

‘*T am accused, being innocent,” I said, turning to my father, 
‘‘and you condemn me unheard. If you treat me thus—your own 
child—where shall I go, what shall I do?” 

They were all silent. Even Montagu went back to his seat; 
and there I stood alone in the centre of the room. I went despe- 
rately towards Lord Hallam. 

‘* Father,” I said, ‘‘ you must have loved my mother once; for 
the sake of that love, hear me now and be just to me; do not listen 
only to those who are my enemies.” 

But he waved me off sternly. ‘‘No scenes,” he said. ‘‘ Nothing 
can move me to regard you with anything but horror whilst that is 
before me,” and he pointed to the bed. ‘‘M. le Curé, have the good- 
ness to ask the questions agreed on, and let us end this.” 

** Approach, Mademoiselle,” said the priest; ‘‘ your sister is 
sufficiently recovered to say a few words; but we have forborne to 
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question her concerning the accident till we could do it in presence 
of her father, Mr. Huntly, and yourself.” 

‘* Mademoiselle Hallam,” he continued, ‘did you fall by acci- 
dent over the cliff?” 

The white figure moved feebly, and answered a faint, hesi- 
tating ‘‘ No.” 

There was a perfect silence in the room. My heart seemed to 
stand still with agitation and suspense. 

‘* How did it happen, then? Tell us.” 

But Caroline was silent, except for a faint moan. Then the 
priest continued, in almost a whisper, but so clearly that it sounded 
all over the room: ‘‘ Did your sister Christine push you down?” 

The white figure shuddered. And then, on what might proba- 
bly have proved her death-bed, Caroline Hallam uttered her cruel lie. 

“Yes,” she whispered faintly. 

A death-like silence followed that murmur. I was stupefied. 

‘* Caroline!” at length I exclaimed, rousing from my dull hor- 
ror, ‘‘ do not die with this terrible untruth upon your lips; do not 
hate me so cruelly. For Ged’s sake, for the blessed Virgin’s sake, 
save me from this horror! Unsay what you have said: you know 
that I never touched you.” 

‘* Hush!” said my father sternly; ‘‘ enough of this. Some one 
take her away.” 

But at that moment there was a rustle outside the room—a 
slow measured footstep. The door opened, and my good angel, in 
the form of a sister of charity, entered. She entered quietly; and 
her dark sad garments and solemn demeanour seemed to check 
our agitation—even that of my stern father. She went up to the 
bed,—for she had come to nurse Caroline,—and bending over the 
suffering girl, tenderly took her hand. 

But as, after a moment’s silent gaze at Caroline’s white death- 
like face, she glanced up and across the room, her eye fell on Ma- 
dame Palingat, and then she started and almost cried out. 

Restraining herself, however, with an effort, she stretched her 
hand across the bed, exclaiming, in a trembling voice, ‘* Heloise ! 
I am glad we meet again, sister!” 

But Madame drew back; she could not grasp it—could not 
answer calmly: she gave a startled glance at Lord Hallam. The 
sister followed that glance, and this time she did cry out, so loudly 
too, that the poor invalid turned and opened her eyes. 

‘* My lord,” said the nun humbly, ‘‘ providence must be working 
for some good end in allowing us three to meet together. One of 
us at least can repair a wrong and confess a sin. Do you remem- 
ber me?” 

My father staggered a step forward; he was deadly pale, but his 
eyes seemed to glow with excitement. 
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‘‘ Louise!”’ he muttered between his teeth; ‘‘ Louise—you!” 

‘‘You mistake,” answered the sister, in a low voice; ‘‘I am 
Marie, the twin-sister of Louise, and so like her, that this is not 
the first time you have mistaken me for her. Listen; I have a 
story of sin to tell you. I have vowed to my God and the blessed 
Virgin to tell it whenever I should meet you. And if long years’ 
repentance can atone for a few hours’ sin, mine will not have been 
in vain. You married my sister Louise when she was but sixteen; 
and you fancied her unfaithful, and left her two months afterwards.”’ 

**T had good proof,” muttered my father. 

The nun shook her head: ‘“ You thought you had. Well, she 
died a year after the birth of her little daughter.” 

‘* Marie, Marie!” burst in Madame Palingat; ‘‘if you have no 
mercy for yourself, spare me. Be silent.” 

‘* Hush!” answered the nun sternly; ‘sin must be atoned for. 
Do you understand me?” she added, turning and facing Lord Hal- 
lam. ‘‘ I say Louise died a year after the birth of her child.” 

My father came nearer, and looked eagerly in the nun’s face. 
‘* You are deceiving me,” he said, in a low firm voice. ‘‘I saw 
her alive in England two years after—two years after my second 
marriage and her reported death. She died six months after that.” 

‘*Tt was me you saw in England; me you paid to return to 
America, from whence I had come, and to keep the secret of my 
existence. I have deceived you and my sister Heloise. Louise died 
a year after the birth of Christine.” 

The sister spoke softly, but clearly. Her faintest word reached 
every ear, even the feeble sense of the poor crushed sufferer. 

‘‘ What!” she struggled with her weakness to mutter, ‘‘ was it 
not true, then? O, Madame Palingat! Papa, papa!” 

The sister bent over her. ‘‘ My child,” she whispered, ‘ as 
the good God is merciful, be merciful and forgiving. If my false- 
hood has made you suffer, on my knees I beseech your pardon.” 

Caroline uttered a long low ery. ‘‘ Your pardon!” she gasped. 
‘¢ And my life! Papa, do you hear! I am dying—dying; and they 
have killed me, for they maddened me with their lies.” 

Lord Hallam leant against her pillow, and I saw the large drops 
of perspiration standing on his forehead as he gazed down on her 
white dying face, but he could not speak. 

‘* You have all connived to kill me,” went on the poor girl, in 
her sharp distressed voice. ‘‘ Madame, with her threats of seeing 
Christine righted; my father, with his cruel justice of acknowledging 
her unless she retired by her free will into a convent; Montagu, 
with his cruel heartlessness; and you,” she added, pushing away 
the nun’s hand, ‘‘ have been the cause of all, of all—and through 
you I lie here dying.” Her groan of mental and bodily anguish 
rang through the room. 
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There was a silence—such a deep silence, that the short gasps 
of the sufferer might have been counted. 

** Will you let her take my place, papa ?” she asked presently. 

‘* Never !” Lord Hallam burst out fiercely. ‘‘ My poor child— 
my darling! For ever shall I hate the cause of your loss. Her 
mother was the curse of my early life, and now her child curses 
my latter years.” 

‘* Hush!” said the nun solemnly; ‘‘ such words are not for 
dying ears.” 

‘* Caroline !” Montagu exclaimed reproachfully. 

I knelt down by the bedside. ‘‘ While there is time,” I mur- 
mured feebly, ‘‘my sister, do me justice. Unsay the cruel falsehood 
you told just now; say that my hand never touched you when you 
fell. For the love of the blessed Virgin, do not leave me with such 
an awful stain on my name! Dying lips, they say, speak truly: 
who will believe my word against yours ?” 

There was a silence. Caroline moved and moaned, but she 
would not speak. 

‘* My child, have you no answer ?” said the sister. 

‘* Hush !” Lord Hallam exclaimed fiercely. ‘‘ Leave her in 
peace—she shall be left in peace. Is it not enough that you have 
killed her ?” 

‘* Hush !” said the nun solemnly; ‘‘ hush! an immortal soul 
is passing.” 

Caroline’s white face was settling down into rigid stillness, and 
for a moment we all stood listening to her feeble gasping, forgetful 
each of our own trouble in witnessing that awful struggle with the 
grim shadow, that stood even now intercepting the light of life 
from Caroline’s poor longing eyes. 

Then it was that Montagu Huntly went up to the head of the 
bed, pushing aside the sister, who was bending over the sufferer, 
and, leaning. over her pillow, whispered something in her ear. 
What those words were, none of us ever knew. As Montagu spoke, 
his face lost the sternness that had characterised it during this 
dreadful scene, and grew sad and anxious. 

He clasped her feeble white fingers lovingly. Whether it was 
a request he whispered, or merely kind words of comfort, none but 
her ear ever heard, none but she ever knew; but as she listened 
for a solitary minute, life flashed back into her face, the death-like 
rigidness gave place to a sad smile, she opened her eyes, and turned 
them on Montagu’s face with an expression which, even in her dying 
moment, showed how well she loved him. 

And then Montagu took my hand, and, joining it with hers in 
his own, looked up almost sternly at our father. But before he could 
speak, Caroline’s life ebbed again, the white face growing deathly, 
but peacefully still—for a faint smile had replaced the former look 
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of ghastly horror. Then suddenly, whilst her gaze still remained 
fixed on Mr. Huntly, she gathered her last flicker of life and strength 
to stretch out her pale feeble hand towards her father, while, in a 
voice whose accents sounded awfully strange, she cried piteously, 
‘* Papa! papa! she never touched me! Forgive—” That dying 
prayer, whether for herself or me, was never finished. Like a weary 
child, she gave a little gasping sigh, closed her eyes, and so died. 


CHAPTER V. 
CONCLUSION. 


I HAVE but an indistinct remembrance of all that occurred im- 
mediately after the death of my unhappy stepsister. I recollect 
hearing that Mr. Huntly endeavoured to make my father investigate 
closely, with the aid of the police, the plot that the sisters of his first 
wife had so successfully formed and executed to extort money from 
him, and which had wrought such misery for us all; but Lord 
Hallam, after hearing a more detailed explanation from the nun, 
refused to take further notice of the affair, and allowed the priest 
(whom I discovered to be Madame Palingat’s son, and my own cou- 
sin) to depart unquestioned in company with Madame. I believe 
Madame returned to her school at Gan; but I never saw her again, 
or heard directly of her. Mr. Huntly left Pau immediately after 
Caroline’s funeral, and for a couple of years I saw nothing of him. 

About myself and my own history during those two years, I 
have little to relate. My father took me with him to England, and 
in outward appearance treated me as his daughter. But his was 
not a character to overcome easily a deeply-rooted prejudice ; and 
though I was installed as mistress of his splendid establishment— 
though he surrounded me with all the luxury and comforts his wealth 
and high position could command—though before all the world he 
treated me as his child—not for a moment of those lang two years 
was I permitted to forget that I occupied Caroline’s place every- 
where but in my father’s heart. 

I believe it was a considerable time before he could endure my 
presence without pain; and even when, as time passed on, and with 
his blessed hand healed partially that terrible wound, my father 
never took pleasure in my society—never more than coldly received 
those marks of filial affection with which I sought to win him to 
regard me more kindly. 

Those times were scarcely happier than the solitary hours I 
spent puzzling over my fate in the quiet vineyards of Gan; and 
more than once have I longed to exchange my grand and luxurious 
English home for the old French schoolroom, where, if I had no 
friend, my presence at least caused pain to no one. 

We lived the greater part of the year at Hallam Court—a 
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gloomy country mansion, in one of the most beautiful but most 
secluded parts of Somerset; and there the long months wore on 
wearily and monotonously, and how I lived through them I scarcely 
know. Mr. Huntly came back to England at last, and then life 
grew a little brighter. 

I cannot write about love-scenes and love-talk well, particularly 
when they concern myself. How it was that Montagu could fancy 
my quiet unpretending self, after beautiful fascinating Caroline, was 
a mystery I never attempted to comprehend, but the fact of which 
I accepted gratefully. 

He found me very unhappy; wearing my life away in cold soli- 
tary splendour, almost as friendless as on the night he had met me 
wandering in the moonlit alley of the chateau-gardens at Pau; and 
perhaps it was pity—perhaps that feeling which Lamartine describes 
when he says, ‘‘ il faut regarder d’en haut ce qu'on aime,” which 
first attracted his heart towards me. 

Ours was a very quiet, very unromantic love-making. Mon- 
tagu was almost as matter-of-fact about it as myself; and I believe 
it was only after the deed was irrevocably done, when we were so- 
lemnly bound husband and wife, that we woke up to the conscious- 
ness of real love. I do not feel ashamed of acknowledging this; in 
my mind, while it ennobles my husband, it does not humiliate me. 
I was neither a brilliantly-beautiful nor very attractive woman; and 
probably had not some sentiment of this kind drawn us together, 
Montagu would never have noticed me. 

Our quiet courtship and quiet marriage-day now stand among 
the memories of the far past, side by side with that of the sad 
history which I have just written. We talk over them all some- 
times, whilst wandering together under the shady avenues of Hallam 
Court; but even now, at this distance of time, with bright and 
happy years between us and that sad past, I can never listen to any 
mention of those days, never hear the names of Caroline or the eaux 
chaudes, without a shiver.- 

Montagu has told me much concerning Caroline, which throws 
a softening shade over her sad memory ; but still I cannot prevent 
myself from signing the cross and muttering a prayer, according to 
my old religious habit, at the mention of her name. I believe Mon- 
tagu did love her once, though never with the fierce wild love she 
gave to him. He has told me long stories of her generous liberal 
nature, of her wilfulness, fascinating in spite of itself, and of the 
egotism in which she had been encouraged by a father who literally 
worshipped her, and which might be urged largely in her defence. 

Had Caroline lived, in all probability I should never have mar- 
ried Montagu; but—Heaven pardon me for saying it !—I cannot 
help feeling that, though we both shudder together over her awful 
fate, my husband never regrets that, instead of the beautiful dashing 
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Caroline, he has a quiet loving wife, who, although she could not 
fascinate him, has known how to win and keep his love and respect. 
My father is more reconciled to me since my marriage; perhaps it 
is because Iam the mother of a sweet darling little daughter, in 
whose wild beauty and rebellious ways he can retrace something of 
her whom he has never ceased to mourn. He visits us frequently ; 
but the greater part of the year he passes travelling about the Con- 
tinent. 

As for myself, I have lived in England till I have almost for- 
gotten the customs and habits of my childhood, and until my 
mother-tongue sounds strangely on my ears. 

I have never yet found courage to revisit my native land; and, 
as I said at the commencement, while to others the name of the 
South of France may be the conjurer-up of happy times and lovely 
scenery, to me it is but a knell. In it I hear suffering, woe, death 
in its most awful form. 


There is a stately marble mausoleum in the cemetery at Pau, 
standing in the corner devoted to the Protestants; roses bloom 
around it ; lilies adorn it; and to it Lord Hallam goes yearly, and 
most liberally pays to have it carefully tended. And a tall dark- 
robed sister of charity visits it too, and with abundant tears does 
she pray for the soul of her whose body lies nenastth the carved 


white marble. Requiescat in pace / 








THE ROSE 


A ROSEBUD grew by the castle-wall, 
And the stars of eve their dews let fall ; 
The lily look’d up in tenderness, 
And the south-wind woo’d it with soft caress. 
The death-watch ticks so loudly. 
The hyacinth trembled in breezeless air ; 
The violet faded in sweet despair ; 
And the nightingale sang till its heart would break ; 
And all for the rosebud’s darling sake. 
Rosebuds, rosebuds, rosebuds red, 
Rosebuds, ye bloom proudly. 


But the rose unmoved at noon, eve, and dawn, 
Sat in cold, calm, passionless grace withdrawn ; 
Inly saying, ‘‘ The earl’s young daughter alone, 
As my sister in beauty, I care to own.” 
The death-watch ticks so loudly. 
The earl’s young daughter was fair in sooth, 
She walked in the light of her fearless youth ; 
‘* My beauty,” she said, ‘‘ like the queen on her throne, 
Shall take all homage, and yield to none.” 
Rosebuds, rosebuds, rosebuds red, 
Rosebuds, ye bloom proudly. 


Her maidens tired her out one night 
In a robe of satin all pearly-white ; 
Then spoke she to one: ‘‘ By the castle-wall 
There grows a rosebud fairest of all. 
The death-watch ticks so loudly. 
‘* Go, bring it to me; for this night I'll wear 
Its crimson grace in my black, black hair ; 
And squire, knight, or baron may sigh till they die, 
My rosebud will mind them as much as I.” 
Rosebuds, rosebuds, rosebuds red, 
Rosebuds, ye bloom proudly. 


How she shone in the glory of unshadow’d light, 
When all pulses were madden’d with musical might, 
With her eyes’ cruel mildness, and lips curved in scorn, 
As with lover and lover she danced till the morn! 

The death-watch ticks so loudly. 





THE ROSE 


A heartless word had but pass’d her lips, 

When her crimson cheek had a wan eclipse ; 

And she placed her hand to her heaving side, 

And she fell like a falling star in her pride. 
Rosebuds, rosebuds, rosebuds red, 
Rosebuds, ye bloom proudly. 


In her satin they placed her upon her bed ; 
None ever looked fairer than she when dead. 
They left the red rose untouch’d in her hair ; 
You could not tell which was most fair. 
The death-watch ticks so loudly. 
Together, just under the coffin-lid, 
That maiden, that rose, slept, in darkness hid ; 
Their pride and their beauty they had but one day ; 
Which was the fairer none ever could say. 
Rosebuds, rosebuds, rosebuds red, 
Rosebuds, ye bloom proudly. 


WILLIAM STIGAND. 
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